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“Cathedral Builders,” * the lady who writes 
under the name of “Leader Scott” has 
sought to give voice to those times of silent 
‘development which occurred between the 
Roman and Teutonic civilisations, to mark 
out into claims those unappropriated fields 
of enterprise once tilled by the Lombard and 
Frank. It is to the “ Comacine Masters ” that 
the architectural treasures of these lands are 
handed over. And the writer goes further. 
Emboldened by the foothold obtainablein the 
historical crevasses of that period, the 
influence of these ‘‘Comacine ” builders is 
pushed beyond Italy. ‘Through them, 
architecture and sculpture were carried into 
foreign lands, France, Spain, Germany, and 
England, and these developed into new and 
varied styles, according to the exigencies of 
the climate and the tone of the people.” 
“If we once realise,” continues our author, 
“that such a guild must have existed, and 
that under the united hands of the grand 
brotherhood the great age of church building 
was endowed with monuments which have 
‘een the glory of all ages, then much that has 
been obscure in art history becomes clear.” 
Who were these “Comacine Masters,” 
who have hitherto been so little regarded, 
that it is a matter of resentment to the author 
that both Fergusson and Symonds have 
disposed of them “‘in a single sentence” ? 
They appear to have been a body of 
masons whose headquarters was in Como, 
and whose existence is referred to in an 
archive belonging to the seventh century, 
in which its members are called “ Magistri 





* “Cathedral Builders.” By Leader Scott, Hon. Mem- 
ber of the Accademia delle Belle Arte, Florence. Sampson 
Low Marston, & Co. 





Comacini.” “If we rightly interpret the 
words of the code,” writes Hodgkin in “ Italy 
and her Invaders,” “there was a guild of 
master masons who took their name from 
the town of Como, the headquarters of the 
building trade of that day.” This is also the 
view taken by Leader Scott. We believe 
this code, which contains an interesting 
reference to employers’ liability, to be the 
sole evidence of this guild of masons, if 
guild it were, and there is a prolonged 
hiatus between it and any record of the 
Teutonic guilds which have left so deep an 
impression upon the industrial history of the 
Middle Ages. That the Teutonic invaders 
of North Italy did later found guilds, as they 
did in every country in which they esta- 
blished themselves, is certain. They had a 
passion for democratic government, and the 
management of their townships was based 
entirely upon the guild system. But craft- 
guilds do not date earlier than the eleventh 
century, while it is only an assumption that the 
“Magistri Comacini,” who are referred to in 
the code, were masters of a guild, for master 
builders may obviously exist independently 
of any such combination. Moreover, their 
apparent localisation, indicated by Comacinz, 
is questioned even by the author, since the 
qualification has been also derived from 
‘ gemachin,” signifying house builders, which 
would render it identical with ‘ Maestri 
Casarii,” which means the same thing, and 
which is a term frequently employed to dis- 
tinguish this class. 

The author thinks the Comacines to have 
been a branch of the Roman Collegia. 
Collegium may mean little or much. Any 
combination that included three persons was 
a collegium, and it applied equally to magis- 
trates, joint-stock .companies, tax collectors, 
and trade organisations, which latter never 
rose to importance, since membership was 
voluntary. Collegium was also applied to a 
collection of persons, who for some special 
reason could be treated as a community, and 
over whom an officer was placed, and this 
may possibly explain the position of the 
“Comacine” builders. In any _ case, 
Brentano, who is our best authority, is 
emphatic in his opinion that Roman and 








Medizval Combinations are distinct and 
unconnected. 

Hope, whom the author quotes, devotes 
many pages of his architectural essay to the 
subject of the “ Liberi Muratori,” and these 
Leader Scott amalgamates with the “Coma- 
cines.” According to Hope’s theory, there 
existed a fraternity of travelling masons 
working under the direction of the Church, 
and who obtained from the Pope certain 
letters, which enabled them to move from place 
to place and from country to country, with- 
out the danger of being pressed as bonds- 
men into the service of any feudal or other 
authority they might meet. Brentano men- 
tions an instance of a certain friar being cast 
into prison by the masons’ guild of London 
for endeavouring to obtain these dispensa- 
tions for two members of the trade. There 
would, therefore, seem to be some basis for 
the suggestion, although Brentano makes no 
reference to any community of freemasons, 
which one would expect him to have done, 
had any such existed. 

Yet the “Comacine” guild of freemasons 
was, according to Leader Scott, a very highly 
organised affair, planting everywhere lodges, 
schools, and workshops suggestive of an 
academical system that was calculated to 
destroy all that was local and spontaneous. 
“There is the school where novices were 
trained in the three sister arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. When pupils 
were received from outside the guild they 
had to pass a very severe novitiate before 
being admitted as members.” Giotto for 
instance, as we are told, had to pass through 
these schools after his apprenticeship to 
Cimabue was completed. ‘“ There was 
the Jaborerium or great workshop where 
all the hewing of stone, carving of columns, 
cutting up of woodwork was done—in 
fact, the headquarters of the brethren 
who had passed the schools but were 
not yet masters.” Thirdly, the ofera is 
claimed as a part of the organisation. But 
the ofera, as we understand it, was a branch 
of the municipal government of a city, an 
office of works which superintended all 
civic building operations and regulated 
expenditure. 
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Such an educational body as is presented 
to us by these details, needs, we are sure, to 
be supported by more evidence than the book 
supplies us with, and in the 400 odd pages 
which it contains there was ample room for 
this evidence, were it forthcoming. Current 
information is silent upon all such details of 
guild organisation as we have named. The 
apprenticeship system was complete aud 
universal, 

It occurs to us that the author has bor- 
rowed from some possible Roman associa- 
tion, and, perhaps, confused the terms. The 
schola of a collegium was the term applied to 
the place of meeting of its members. It 
would further appear that lodge, laborerium, 
and schola have all the same meaning. 
Lodge signifies the workshop as well as the 
place of meeting of a guild, and in the build- 
ing trades the term refers to the sheds for 
masons and carpenters erected on the site of 
a building in progress, for the preparation of 
the material. 

It is for the reasons given that we think it 
more than doubtful whether any organised 
building guild existed during the period dis- 
cussed, while the medizval guild was in itself 
something very different from that which the 
author creates. Want of the fullest in- 
formation need not be the occasion for 
importing elements of mystery to make the 
story complete. Yet symbolism and secrecy 
are here invoked to render silence articulate, 
and the “Endless Knot” and ‘Lion of 
Judah,” from the mason’s chisel, become 
historically eloquent. ‘If much that has been 
obscure in art history becomes clear,” it can 
only be by establishing a base upon facts, 
however incomplete, rather than upon sup- 
position. That the arts spread from the south 
is certain, but it has been usual and, to our 
mind, more reasonable, to regard their pro- 
gress as a natural development, and not due 
to the activities of a small and self-contained 
society, equipped for propaganda with a 
camp-following of lodges, laboreria, and 
schools. It is with a sense of relief that one 
finds Brunelleschi to have been hostile to 
this ‘‘Comacine” combination, preferring his 
independence, particularly since we are hence- 
forth to know the shepherd painter and the 
Duomo builder as Magister Giotto and 
Magister Arnolfo respectively, while we are 
to regard all masterpieces as the work of the 
brethren and not of the individual. 

There are two points which pre-eminently 
arise out of the book. The first is the 
confusion introduced into nomenclature; 
the second, that the vatson déire of the 
guild system would seem to have been 
misinterpreted. In the first place, sim- 
plicity is only apparent and not real, 
when Pisa Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey are both spoken of as _ exam- 
ples of ‘‘Comacine ” architecture. Unneces- 
sary complications have been from time to 
time introduced by writers who have 
endeavoured to qualify the differences of 
style to be found in Italy, Provence, ard 
Normandy, in buildings of the same age and 
erected by virtually the same race of people. 
But these differences have, we think, been met 
by classing all the round-arched styles as 
Romanesque. Sir Gilbert Scott adopted this 
rule in his Royal Academy lectures. Byzan- 
tine, Arab, and Northern elements abound, 
but they are everywhere dominated by the 
Roman manner. And this is only what is to 
be expected. The Greeks did not cease to 
be sculptors because Athens had passed into 
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the hands of Rome, nor did the Romans 
cease to be builders when over-run by the 
Teutons. Latin was spoken and invariably 
written in the Lombard and Frankish 
kingdoms, and the law was the Roman 
law. The conquerors were absorbed by the 
conquered. As Romance signifies a pro- 
vincial Latin tongue, so Romanesque is pro- 
vincial Latin architecture. The same deriva- 
tion has given us the word romantic, which 
embodies more fully than any other the spirit 
of the period. 

In the second place, if we understand the 
Teutonic guilds aright, they must not be 
regarded as incubators wherein styles are 
hatched, nor their members as evangelists, 
with a secret mission to perform. All guilds 
have been formed for protective purposes of 
one kind or another. Their earliest form, 
the frith-guilds, were for the protection of life 
and property, the religious guilds for securing 
a trustworthy shriving and a decent burial 
after. The town-guilds were a bulwark 
against the oppression of feudalism, and 
the trade-guilds for the protection of rights 
in the particular trades. There was nothing 
altruistic about the trade guilds. The journey- 
men (given by Leader Scott rights under the 
name of cod/egia) were not included among 
the members. Moreover, among the one-and- 
twenty craft guilds of Florence there was 
none which represented either the architect, 
the sculptor, or the painter. 

The one corporation which possessed un- 
bounded power until the growth of Parlia- 
ment was the Church. Amid the‘rivalry of 
Greek, Roman, Frank and Lombard, which 
marks this period of history, the internecine 
warfare of states and cities, with the subjec- 
tion of some and the hardly won independ- 
ence of others, the Church steadily pushed her 
advantage. The acceptance of the Roman 
faith by the Lombards was the first step, 
and the final importance bestowed upon the 
bishops by Otho, which transformed these 
prelates into virtually the chief magistrates 
of the cities, completed her ascendancy. 
We think it only probable that so powerful 
a corporation, already occupying the field, 
precluded a purely lay combination such 
as a masonic guild from taking any initiative 
of importance as_ cathedral builders. 
Evidence, both documentary and to be 
derived from the buildings themselves, leads 
to the conclusion that workmen were 
obtained from here and there as occasion 
demanded and independent of nationality; 
a fact to which much of the variety and 
romance of medizeval architecture is due. 
We cannot, therefore, sympathise with an 
endeavour to draw a hard and definite out- 
line to forms and conditions which express, 
above all things else, a sense of freedom. 

In conclusion, we wish to pay the highest 
tribute to the excellence of the photographs 
with which the book is profusely illustrated. 
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ARCHITECTURE AS THE REFINE- 
MENT OF BUILDING. 


R. BODLEY, in his only too brief 
address at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects the other even- 
ing, seems to us to have suggested 

a fresh definition of architecture as “the 

refinement of building,” by the stress which 

he laid upon that quality. His pointed 
reference, moreover, to English Gothic 
would supply a needed limitation to the 





hope to suggest, there is another element in 
the historical development of architecture 
which can hardly be included in the ordinary 
meaning of the term “refinement” in build- 

ing. It is precisely this element which 

a modern school would like altogether to- 
exclude in present and future work, even if 
they are unable to deny its historical exist- 
ence, and it is one which is certainly present 
in Continental Gothic to much greater 
extent than in the English variety. 

To explain our meaning we may refer to 
the well-known address of Ben Jonson to 
Shakespeare, where he says, “Small Latin 
hadst thou and less Greek,” as conveying the 
idea of an art little dependent on education 
in the sense of scholarship. Similarly the 
definition of architecture as ‘the refinement 
of building” would cover admirably that 
school of art which is the outcome of natural! 
taste and slowly acquired experience of 
actual building, and one which does not 
draw its streagth from historical and aca- 
demical training. It is impossible to deny 
that whole schools of architectural design, 
the work that is not merely of Renaissance 
times but also of the older classical ages also, 
have elements of design in their work that 
did and can appeal only to those possessing 
sufficient scholarship to appreciate them. 
Such appreciation, moreover, and the power 
to design so as to call it forth, must be 
dependent, so to speak, on a general eduea- 
tion embracing much more than the builder’s 
craft, without being a natural outcome of it. 

The architecture, however, which might 
be naturally included under the definition 
“The Refinement of Building” could be 
looked upon as the product of natural taste, 
z.e., sense of proportion, of beauty, of form, 
and of a general artistic perception, 
developed along with actual experience of 
building. In the presence of the master- 
pieces of this school we share in the wonuer 
of Ben Jonson at the native genius of 
Shakespeare, as at a young David inde- 
pendent of the Saul’s armour of scholarship 
such as Jonson himself was accustomed to 
wear. 

Setting aside certain exceptional buildings 
and work inspired by Continental schools, 
always tending to systematised design, it 
might be said that Gothic architecture was 
the outcome merely of refinement in build- 
ing in the manner suggested. This idea is 
in accordance with its continuous record of 
development, and its wide extent, for the 
excellence of mere village churches is often 
a source of wonder to students. It falls in 


a paradox, perhaps, namely, that the indi- 
vidual elements of the Gothic style are not 
remarkable for beauty in themselves, but 
that it is the total expression of the building 
which produces the effect. Perhaps, too, 
such a theory might explaia the failure of men, 
highly educated in other respects, to rival the 
qualities of the older work. Certain it is 
that no style is so closely linked as Gothic 


dependent on extraneous. ideas in design. 
The adaptation of means to ends, the 
“more” or “less” in the disposition of the 
necessary parts of the building, the attention 
bestowed on the mechanical processes and 
materials of its erection, constitute the whole 
story of many an admired example of the 
style. The difference between the bad 
Gothic church and the good is, as Mr. Bodley 








scope of the definition, because, as we shall 


declared, almost always a question of that 





also with another observation, somewhat of 


to the actual facts of building, and so little © 
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refinement and nicety which he even went 
so far as to declare to be the essence of 
art. 

One outcome of such a definition of archi- 
tecture would be a reconsideration of a good 
part of the architect’s education, if not of 
education in general. That we think too 
much of scholarship and too little of 
philosophy, more particularly of that natura] 
wisdom which is the outcome of experience, 
is acommon complaint made by reformers. 
The class-room and examination hall take 
too much precedence of that observation and 
experience of life, from which, it may be 
remembered, were first deduced that very 
wisdom of the ancients which is now 
stereotyped for our benefit. We are familiar 
with the same spirit in architectural training, 
the same aloofness from the actual conditions 
of the present age, the same pre-judgment of 
its problems in the light of past experience 
recorded most often under far different 
circumstances. The student who is nct 
tamed by routine revolts from such tradi- 
tional teaching and from the unreality of the 
ideal design on paper, while the teacher 
who retains any independent power of 
observation marvels, during some holiday, at 
the superiority of some old village church, 
the outcome of no school at all. 

A second result of such a definition might 
be seen in greater attention being bestowed 
upon the actual work, in order to attain the 
desired artistic effect by the practice of 
actual refinement in building. Any student 
who has attentively studied old buildings 
can testify to minutia, which he has dis- 
covered in the course of such a close exami- 
nation, proving the constant care of the 
architect (chief worker) throughout. This is 
the true refinement of building, a source of 
beauty and of interest far too much neglected 
in the hurry of office work, and the secret 
origin of much of both the development, and 
the charm, of that English Gothic style for 
which -Mr. Bodley so impressively pleaded 
the other evening at the Institute. 

Architecture might, perhaps, be of more 
universal application, more like a spontaneous 
result of mere building, if we could look on 
itmore as a mere refinement in the process 
of erection, more as a quality developed by 
experience and observation from the subject, 
and less as an extraneous object to be applied 
in order to ensure the beauty of a necessary 
work. Architecture as an affair of scholarly 
design must ever be foreign to the worker, 
and a branch of knowledge to which he cannot 
look to attain, as is shown by those who 
advocated the establishment of a tradition as 
a necessity for his guidance. Such common 
Standards tend inevitably to a formalism, 
insufficiently elastic to meet new conditions, 
and a hindrance to any natural development 
through the free observation of new facts 
and of past experiences. A divorce exists 
between building and architecture; ‘our 
buildings have grown; have they grown in 
refinement?” asks the newly-elected Gold 
Medallist in Architecture; and can it be 
pretended that a favourable reply could be 
made ? 

The growing elaboration of ordinary 
buildings is not of a character to give 
pleasure to any one of any artistic percep- 
tions ; its object is too plain, nor is it believed 
in by the very people who apply it, while it 
olten takes the place of that soundness of 
structure which is an essential of good archi- 
tecture. The application to building of a 





sound theory of art might tend to effect 
that reconciliation of architecture and 
building which is a necessary condition of 
real progress. 


<1 
NOTES. 


, THE East Londen Waterworks 
East London: ‘ 

Threatened. Company have notified the 
Water Famine. 7 o¢al Government Board that, 
in consequence of a Committee of the House 
of Lords having rejected their Bill for the 
extension of reservoirs to supply the East 
End of London, the Company, in the event 
of difficulty arising hereafter, will not be 
responsible. They state that the rejection 
of their Bill has stopped them from pro- 
ceeding with a scheme which would insure 
a constant supply of water. This state of 
affairs is, primarily, laid at the door of the 
London County Council, who _ strongly 
opposed the Bill, though it got through the 
House of Commons. Now, we are not 
partisans; but if any part of the chaotic 
muddle into which the water-supply ques- 
tion is fallen is clear, it is this, namely, 
that for the general health and _ well- 
being of the part of London alluded to, as 
well as for the remainder of the metropolis, 
an adequate water supply must be provided 
by somebody. It is not of the slightest use 
to wait for a famine and then hold an official 
inquiry as to the cause of it, when the Local 
Government Board knows perfectly well how 
it was caused, and, indeed, expected it. For 
years past the reports of the Board have 
foreshadowed the consequences of the in- 
adequate supply, and for years past the 
Company whose duty it is to cater for the 
district have endeavoured to get further 
powers. When these latter have been 
obtained in recent years, they have been 
doled out in niggardly fashion, chiefly owing 
to the opposition of the County Council. 
The Council, rather than pay an extra 
million or two when the time comes for 
purchasing the Water Companies (if 
they are ever empowered to do 
that) prefer to adopt a_ policy which 
tends to entail endless discomfort on the 
inhabitants of the East End, to say nothing 
of the possibility of outbreaks of zymotic 
diseases. The sacrifice of human life 
appears to be less important than money. 
The handing over of the water companies to 
some central public control seems as far off 
as ever, and, indeed, de-centralisation 
appears rather to be the order of the day. 
Royal Commissions come and they go after 
making a Report. As Lord Salisbury truly 
said in the House the other day, the Reports 
of Royal Commissions are not very often 
adopted. We are no sympathisers with any 
London water company, but we recognise 
this fact that, unless Parliament immediately 
ordains a public body to supply water, those 
whose duty it is at present to do so must be 
permitted to carry on their work. It should 
be remembered that, even if power were 
granted to-morrow to get water from Wales, 
it would be many a year before it could’ be 
available for London. In the meantime 
houses are being run up in hundreds in the 
East London Company’s sphere, the popula- 
tion is increasing there by leaps and bounds, 
sanitary demands are becoming more and 
more imperative, whilst the shadow of an 
awful water famine hangs over the whole 
district. This is one of the gravest scandals 
of the century. 





IT is by no means uncommon 
to find a coal shaft utilised for 
bringing iron to the surface; 
but in such instances the iron is usually 
found in the sandstones associated with the 
coal seams. A recent discovery in the shaft 
now being sunk at the old Channel Tunnel 
works, near Dover, shows that a rich bed of 
iron ore occurs there, but it is not in asso- 
ciation with the coal seams, inasmuch 
as it has been struck only some 550ft. from 
the surface of the ground. The ore is 
oolitic in character, and is, presumably, 
limonite, and similar to that at Westbury in 
Wilts, and in the Northampton Sands in the 
neighbourhood of Kettering. It is prema- 
ture to speak of the value of this Kent ore, 
but samples assayed (washed) indicate from 
45 to 60 per cent. of iron. As might be 
expected, the ore is free from sulphur and 
phosphorus. The proximity of coal, which 
will doubtless be available for smelting in 
the near future, renders the discovery more 
valuable than it would otherwise be; but, we 
must not forget a possible competitor in 
the iron of the lower greensand, utilised a 
century ago—this is found not so very far 
away, is rich, and easily obtained at the 
surface. When the coal seams are re-struck 
in the shaft, underclays suitable for making 
refractory goods will doubtless also be 
found, if we may judge from analogous 
seams elsewhere in the upper beds of the 
Upper Carboniferous. 


Iron in the 
Kent Coalfield. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the 7imes 
— has this week given an interest- 
ing account of an important 
trade conflict which is now going on in 
Denmark. It appears to be a trial of strength 
between the unions of employers and of 
artizans, and, so far as it is possible to judge, 
was begun in its present form by the em- 
ployers, and somewhat heedlessly. In Den- 
mark, all trade unions are organised into a 
central association, and the employers have 
also an association. The result is that both 
sides are organised bodies. The employers, 
on May 2, declared a general lock-out of 
the whole joinery trade because some 
joiners in Jutland would not abide by 
an agreement made between the Employers’ 
Federation and the Central Union of Joiners 
in Copenhagen. Subsequently, the Jutland 
joiners thought better of their position, and 
expressed their willingness to abide by the 
main agreement. The employers, however, 
seem to have refused to take the workmen 
back unless certain fresh conditions were 
agreed to by the workmen generally. It was 
this which appears to be the false step on 
the part of the employers, since, having 
gained the object of the lock-out, they 
should then have ended it. The demands 
of the employers now are of a kind which 
are certain to be resisted. One, for example, 
is that no permanent employés and foremen 
shall belong to trade unions. To endeavour 
to graft what may be termed a general 
conflict on a minor struggle is, in our opinion, 
bad policy. At the same time, the employers 
may have sounder ground for their actions 
than is at present apparent. 





CoLONEL MAKINS, the Gover- 

nor of the Gas Light and Coke 

Company, gave evidence last 

week before the Select Committee of the 

House of Commons, and admitted that “ if 
d 
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the people in the north of London received 
their gas at the same price as the people in 
the south of London, it would be equal to 
a remission of 800,000/. a year in taxes.” 
From the whole of the evidence given, 
it appears that the difference in prices is 
partly due to over-capitalisation of the 
Gas Light Company in the days of amalga- 
mation, partly to unskilful management 
during recent years, partly to electric light 
competition, and partly to the great cost of 
main laying and repairing in City streets. 
It is an unjust, and asa rule, a foolish policy 
to interfere with privileges already granted 
by Parliament; it is also unjust that the 
customers of a company protected from com- 
petition should suffer for the incompetency 
of the managing authorities of that Com- 
pany. The answer to the question, “ Which is 
the greater injustice?” is dependent upon 
the degree of incompetency and the resultant 
damage. In the present case, so little actual 
mismanagement has been proved that it is 
to be hoped that Parliament will not mate- 
rially interfere with the powers of the com- 
pany; but, in view of the fact that neigh- 
bouring companies could pay the same 
dividend and yet sell gas at a lower price 
than the present suppliers, one can sympa- 
thise with the consumers in their irritation, 
and cannot but deplore the attitude of the 
representatives of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company when they express satisfaction 
with the present state of affairs. 





Ir has been the custom among 
cable experts to run down Mr. 
Henniker Heaton’s telegraph 
reforms and to ridicule his scheme of over- 
land telegraphs to India and the Far East. 
Yet a great deal can be said in their favour. 
The evidence given by the Marquis of 
Tweeddale (the Chairman of the Eastern 
and Eastern Extension Cable Companies) 
and Mr, Hesse, before the Pacific Cable 
Committee, enables us to see if the public 
has any ground of complaint at the high 
rates toIndia. The rate is 4s. a word to 
Bombay and 4s. 9d. a word to Australia, 
nearly double the distance. In the evidence 
given to the Committee it was stated that 
the 4s. 9d. was made up as follows :— South 
Australia, which owns the land line, gets 
7d.; Java 13d.; the Indian Government, 
which owns the land line from Madras 
to Bombay, 34d. and the remaining 
3s. 7d, is divided between the cable 
companies. It appears that those who 
forward the message from Bombay to 
London get only 1s. 24d. per word as their 
share. It is evident, therefore, that they 
must be able to work at a profit at this rate, 
and the question arises, why do they need to 
charge 4s. a word to the public? Lord 
Tweeddale pointed out to the Colonial 
Secretary last week that a 7 per cent. divi- 
dend was not excessive in view of the risk 
incurred. This is a matter of opinion, but 
we are sure that 7 per cent. plus the 
enormous reserves which they have accumu- 
lated and use to strengthen their monopoly, 
prevents them from receiving much sym- 
pathy. A committee of members of the 
House of Commons, cf which Sir Edward 
Sassoon is chairman, have recently been 
considering the excessive rates charged by 
the Indian cable companies, and, having 
given notice of a resolution calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the “ flagrantly 
extravagant charges on Indian messages,” 


Cable Rates 
to India. 





are moving for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into them. 





THE “life” of any kind of 
freestone employed for ex- 
teriors in the City is becoming 
shorter and shorter as London is hemmed 
in by the ever-increasing belt of sulphuric 
acid. The church of St. Mary Aldermary, 
in Queen Victoria-street, is a veritable 
museum of building stones, the restorations 
of the exterior having, evidently, been rather 
considerable since Wren’s time. The tower 
is in excellent condition, and some 
pinnacles restored in recent years appear 
sound enough, although they look a little 
patchy. The stone of the parapets on the 
roof as well as that of the more delicate 
tracery of the high windows of the 
central aisle has suffered very  con- 
siderably, and there seemed a possibility of 
a speedy dissolution in places. Now, 
however, the architect, Mr. C. Innes, 
is having the “life” of the decayed stone 
prolonged by employing Szerelmey’s stone 
liquid, which is admirably adapted for the 
purpose. This liquid does not enter into 
chemical composition with the component 
parts of the stone. It simply stops up the 
pores, and prevents the stone from absorbing 
water as rapidly as it did; in fact, stone 
treated with it becomes practically non- 
porous. This treatment, naturally, arrests 
decay, and is the more thorough, no doubt, in 
the case in question, on account of its not 
being a ‘chemical preservative.” The stones 
in the building vary from fine sandstone to 
Bath and Portland stones, and it is capable 
of treating each alike, irrespective of their 
chemical composition. 


Repairs at 
St. Mary 
Aldermary. 





, THE case of the Toxteth 
The Result ; = * 
of Inaccurate Guardians (Liverpool) against 
Quantities. their architect, reported at 
considerable length in the Liverpool papers, 
is a somewhat extraordinary one, and reveals 
a method of carrying on the business 
matters connected with a building which 
seems to be uniques. The building was an 
Infirmary for the Guardians, who employed 
Mr. C. O. Ellison as architect. They sued 
him for 1,000/. for having caused unneces- 
sary cost in the building by carelessness in 
quantities and in supervision. It appears 
from the evidence that the architect fur- 
nished the quantities, and was in the habit 
of adding to them a margin to set against 
extras; a method of provision which we 
certainly never heard of before. The 
clerk of works, Mr. Hallard, complained 
that things were not being done according 
to the specification, but supposed that all 
these matters would be gone into and 
settled at the close of the work; and when 
he received a letter from the architect stating 
merely that “the contractors had made no 
claim for extras,” he said “it came upon him 
like a thunderbolt”; as it weli might. There 
was apparently some idea on the part of the 
plaintiffs of collusion between the architect 
and the contractors, but this was _ not 
supported by the evidence. The Official 
Referee, Mr. Pollock, stated in his sum- 


ming up that the allegation was that 
the architect failed to take due and 
reasonable care in taking out’ the 


quantities, ‘‘ whereby the Guardians had to 
pay a much larger sum to the builder than 
would otherwise have been the case,” and 
that in settling up with the builders he did 





not exercise proper care in adjusting the 
accounts. The amount of loss estimated by 
the plaintiffs was over 1,500/., but they said 
they would be satisfied with an award of 
1,000]. ; and the Referee awarded them that 
sum, considering the charge of negligence 
fully made out. One can hardly cite the 
case as a “warning” against exaggerating 
the quantities, for we have yet to learn that 
any such practice is common among archi- 
tects or quantity surveyors. 





THIS property, for which a 
Imber Court, solitary bid of 10,000/, was 
made at auction just five years 
ago, is again offered for sale. The grounds, 
covering 71 acres, are well timbered, and are 
watered by the Imber and Mole, tributaries 
of the Thames. The manor of Imber, or 
kmworth, once owned by Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk, was annexed by Henry VIII. to 
Hampton Court Chase, but was subse- 
quently restored by the Protector Somerset. 
In 1630 it belonged to Dudley Carleton, 
Baron Carleton of Imber, and Viscount Dor- 
chester, Secretary of State to Charles I., 
who used to visit him there. The older 
part of the house was erected for Lord Dor- 
chester by, it is said, Inigo Jones. Two 
wings were added about one hundred years 
ago to the house, built of brick and stuccoed 
over. In 1720 the property was settled by 
Henry Bridges upon his niece on her mar- 
riage with Arthur Onslow, afterwards 
Speaker, who lived there for many years. 
In later times Imber Court was occupied by 
Sir Francis Burdett. 





In the last issue of the “ Bul- 
letin de Correspondance Hel- 
lénique” M. A. de Ridder, of 
the Ecole Frangaise, draws attention (p. 439) 
to a class of vases of great artistic and 
mythological importance, Z.¢., the amphore 
discovered in Boeotia, and decorated with 
reliefs. The sensational discoveries of 
Athenian pottery in Etruscan tombs ob- 
scured for many decades the more fragmen- 
tary evidence of pottery found in Greece 
proper, but it is now recognised on all 
hands that if we desire to know anything 
solid about the development of style and 
types it is to the local ware of certain 
provenance that we must turn, The two 
finest specimens of this archaic stamped 
ware are in the National Museum at Athens 
and in the Louvre. The specimen in the 
Louvre, now published by M. de Ridder 
for the first time (plates iv. and v.) has for 
its main decoration a representation of the 
slaying of Medusa by Perseus. Medusa is 
represented as a Centaur, z.¢., she has the 
head and body of a woman, with the hind- 
quarters of a horse attached. Such a repre- 
sentation is unique, and of importance in 
relation to the story that she gave birth 
to Pegasus. It is further instructive as 
showing how tentatively the “types of 
divinities” and demons grew up. It was 
clearly a case of the survival of the fittest, 
and the horse-Medusa did not survive. For 
the study of the evolution of primitive local 
types the importance of these Bceotian 
amphoree can hardly be overrated. 


Beeotian 
Stamped Ware. 


A COLLECTION of drawings 
made for Punch by Mr. E. T: 
Reed, on view at the Gallery 
of the Fine Art Society, affords a rare com- 
bination of clear and powerful line drawing 
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with genuine humour and invention. Most 
of them will be remembered by regular 
readers of Punch, where the humour could be 
appreciated as well as from the original 
drawings, but not the workmanship, the solid 
and masterly character of which is neces- 
sarily somewhat lost in the reduced repro- 
ductions. The collection includes a good 
many of the “animal land” series ; in which 
the humour, it is true, consists as 
much in the good-natured but often 
very pointed satire of the inscriptions, 
as in the drawings. The greater por- 
tion of the remainder consist either of 
political caricatures or of examples of the 
“prehistoric” social scenes of which Mr. 
Reed was the inventor. Some of the best of 
the latter are given; the idea was worked a 
little more than it would bear. Many of the 
political caricatures are delightful ; the 
quasi-classic frieze for instance, “ Back to 
Business” (141); the innocent boyhood of 
Lord Charles Beresford (2), Mr. Curzon con- 
descending to read the Dazly News, held out 
before him with tongs by two footmen (54), 
“The Private Secretary at the Foreign 
Office ” (72), &c. If we were invited, how- 
ever, to select one drawing from the set, we 
should certainly choose “Britannia 4a la 
Beardsley” (22), a splendid exaggera- 
tion of the characteristics of the late Mr. 
Beardsley’s style of drawing, and which 
in mere drawing and effect is superior to any 
of the works it satirises. 


_ 
“Ss © 


COMPETITION FOR NEW BATHS AND 
WASHHOUSES, ST. PANCRAS. 


THE drawings submitted in this competition 
are the work of experts in the planning of 
baths and washhouses, and, therefore, although 
few in number, are all interesting and of a 
high order of merit. 

The site with which the competitors have to 
deal is irregular in shape and limited in area 
for the large amount of accommodation they 
have been asked to provide. It has frontages 
to roads on three sides, the Prince of Wales- 
road on the south end of the site being the 
narrowest frontage, whilst long frontages are 
provided to the Willes-road and Grafton-road 
on the east and west sides of the site. 

The accommodation required includes two 
swimming baths for men, each with a pond 
100 ft. by 35 ft., a first-class women’s swimming 
bath with a pond 75 ft. by 20 ft., and a second- 
class women’s swimming bath with a pond 
50 ft. by 20 ft., besides a large number of 
slipper baths and a complete washhouse and 
laundry. The first-class men’s swimming-bath 
is also to serve as a public hall for entertain- 
ments. 

The sum to which the cost has to be limited 
—50,000/_—may safely be said to be the abso- 
lute minimum for which the accommodation 
can be provided, and does not allow of any 
luxury or extravagance. 

Messrs. Harnor & Pinches have sent in a 
very carefully worked out design, showing, as 
indeed do most of the others, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the working and detail of 
public baths. In this design the entrance to 
the baths is placed in the Prince of Wales- 
road, one ticket office serving for both men and 
women. This arrangement, of course, econo- 
mises staff, but leads to long corridors, patti- 
cularly on a restricted site; these, however, 
are cleverly managed and fairly well lighted 
throughout. 

The whole of the slipper baths are placed on 
the first floor, partly over the second-class 
swimming baths and corridors, an arrangement 
which, though not an ideal one, is useful when 
dealing with a contracted site. 

The arrangement of the first-class men’s 
swimming bath for use as a public hall is well 
considered, and the approaches and exits well 
arranged, to which the long street frontages of 
the site materially contribute. The plans are 
replete with all the most recent improvements 
in swimming baths, each of which in this case 
has a douche-room, and in the case of the 





men’s baths foot-baths are also provided. We 
gather from the fact that these are provided in 
the plans by other competitors that they are 
asked for in the conditions. In some plans, 
however, the douche-rooms are rather more 
elaborate than is necessary or desirable. 

The design by Messrs. Spalding & Cross 
shows a variation in the arrangement of 
entrances, the first-class entrances for both 
men and women being in Prince of Wales- 
road, and ithe second-class entrances both for 
men and women being in the Grafton-road, 
two pay offices thus sufficing for the establish- 
ment, the washhouse being entered through 
the second-class women’s entrance. This 
arrangement appears to minimise the amount 
of corridor, and the authors have found room 
for the women’s slipper baths on the ground 
floor, thus relieving the pressure on the first 
floor space and enabling them to provide all 
the slipper baths for men on the first floor 
without covering over any of the swimming 
baths. This very desirable condition is, there- 
fore, a strong point in favour of this plan. 

Mr. R. Stephen Ayling has adopted yet 

another arrangement of entrances, placing the 
men’s entrance in the Prince of Wales-road, 
the women’s entrance in the Willes-road, and 
the washhouse entrance in Grafton-road, con- 
sidering, we suppose, that the gain in compact- 
ness of plan would sufficiently compensate for 
the extra pay office. The slipper baths are 
wholly arranged on the first floor, partly over the 
second-class men’s swimming baths, and also 
over the first-class women’s swimming bath, 
which, we venture to think, is somewhat of a 
mistake. In the arrangement of the washhouse 
Mr. Ayling has placed the drying - horses 
amongst the washing-troughs, instead of group- 
ing them together in a central block, as is 
the usual custom. The washhouse, therefore, 
appears to be rather larger than in other plans, 
and it may be doubted whether the advantages 
of such an arrangement are not somewhat 
dearly purchased on a limited site. 
Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle has placed his men’s 
entrances in the Prince of Wales-road, giving 
a separate entrance to first and second class ; 
whilst his women’s entrance and washhouse 
entrance are in the Grafton-road—served by 
one pay-box. The weak point of this plan is 
perhaps the scattered arrangement of the 
slipper baths, with the consequent difficulty of 
supervision. The first-class men’s slipper 
baths are in the basement, the second-class 
men’s and the women’s slipper baths on the 
first floor. : 

Mr. F. J. Smith has adopted the same prin- 
ciple as Mr. Aldwinckle in the arrangement of 
his entrances—giving two entrances for first 
and second class men’s baths in Prince of 
Wales-road, with women’s entrance and wash- 
house entrance in Grafton-road, served, as in 
the previous instance, by the same pay-box. 
The slipper baths are on the first floor, partly 
covering the second-class swimming baths. 

Messrs.” I’Anson & Sons have adopted a 
triple arrangement of entrances—giving two 
entrances for men in the Prince of Wales- 
road, two for women in the Willes-road, and 
the wash-house entrance in Grafton-road, but 
the striking peculiarity of this plan is the 
arrangement of the second-class men’s 
swimming bathin the basement. This, per se, 
may be considered open to objection, but it 
undoubtedly relieves the pressure caused by 
the restricted nature of the site, a difficulty 
which has clearly been the most serious with 
which the competitors have had to deal. 

The Vestry are to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing obtained for their consideration an admir- 
able collection of solutions to a very difficult 
problem, and we very much doubt whether, if 
the competition had been open and _ inter- 
national, they would have received plans 
superior to any of the six that have been 
submitted. 

As we have already announced, the designs 
by Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle have been selected. 

+<o-+ 

THE MANSARD ROOF QUESTION, ABERDEEN.— 
The Plans Committee of the Aberdeen Town 
Council had under consideration, on the 29th ult., 
the question of securing adequate protection for 
the public from the dangers attendant upon Mansard 
roofs. After discussion, it was decided to recom- 
mend tothe Council that on all buildings with 
Mansard roofs—except those at least ro ft. retired 
from the pavement—a large ornamental spout, 
capable of preventing the fall of slates, &c., to the 
ground, should be erected. As an alternative, it 
was agreed to recommend that the proprietors of 
buildings with Mansard roofs should erect parapets 








with the same object in view. 


SCAGLIOL AND PETRURA. 

SCAGLIOL and petrura are two fire-resisting 
building materials which are being introduced 
to the public by the London Portland Cement 
Company ; and on the 29th ultimo a number 
of gentlemen interested in the subject as- 
sembled at Wood-lane, Shepherd’s Bush, to 
witness the behaviour of scagliol when sub- 
jected to a severe fire test. Upon the same 
occasion a number of slabs and ornamental 
castings of petrura were exhibited, but these 
were not tested by fire. 

In reply to queries we were informed that 
(I) scagliol is not a patented invention, and 
that its precise composition is secret ; (2) petrura 
being the subject of a patent specification not yet 
sufficiently protected, its composition could not 
at present be idivulged ; and (3) it would be 
impossible to explain the difference between 
scagliol and petrura without divulging the 
secret. 

Our readers must therefore be content with 
the following extracts from the pamphlets pre- 
sented to the visitors by the London Portland 
Cement Company, and may draw their own 
deductions. 

Scagliol.— Scagliol is a mixture of plaster 
of paris, slaked lime, and other ingredients, 
subjected to a complex chemical treatment, to 
which sand, coal ash, or other suitable material 
is afterwards added. For mortaring purposes 
the dry scagliol ‘ powder’ is mixed with lime- 
water, and used liquid.” 

Petrura.— This plaster is prepared from a 
basis of gypsum, with which hydraulic lime 
and certain chemicals are scientifically incor- 
porated. The Petrura plaster is gauged with 
a chemical liquid, which hardens and renders 
it more incombustible.” 

Scagliol “is used for making wall slabs, 
ceiling slabs, ceilings, and chimneys” ; while 
“Petrura slabs for ceilings, cornices, friezes, 
panels, beams, columns, &c., can be made of 
any desired size or shape.” 

For the fire test a small house of four rooms 
was constructed. The walls of the furnace 
room were constructed with scagliol blocks, the 
ceiling with material of practically the same 
composition, but applied in situ as a plaster, 
the chimneys with scagliol blocks, while the 
floor and outer surfaces of the walls were 
coated with a hard white cement known as 
“ Estrick.” 

Practically, the whole of the furnace-room 
consisted of scagliol, and as the material proved 
eminently fire-resisting, and such a poor con- 
ductor of heat that wood shavings placed upon 
the roof of the furnace-room did not ignite, the 
materials of which the adjoining rooms were 
constructed is not a matter of much interest, so 
far as the fire-test is concerned. 

For about half an hour a fierce conflagration 
produced by the ignition of a stack of pieces 
of timber splashed with paraffin was allowed 
to exert its power upon the surrounding walls, 
and although the pointer of the pyrometer 
passed beyond the highest index on the dial 
(1,500 deg. Fahr.), the heat which passed 
through the 3-in. scagliol plates to the adjoin- 
ing room, in which a thermometer was placed, 
was almost imperceptible until the water from 
the hose employed to extinguish the fire was 
forced through the fire and splayed upon the 
furnace side of the wall, when the temperature 
indicated by the thermometer suspended upon 
the wall approached 150 deg. Fahr. 

Further proof of the non-conductivity of heat 
by scagliol was afforded by the insertion in 
the centre of the burning stack of wood of a 
hollow column of the material, in which were 
embedded some pieces of sulphur and pitch. 
When, after the extinction of the fire, this 
column was broken open, it was found that 
the sulphur was unaltered and that the pitch 
had only been slightly softened. 

Much interest was evinced by the visitors 
in the demonstration of the method by which 
scagliol blocks are made. One part of “ scag- 
liol powder” is mixed with sufficient water, 
and then three parts of coke breeze, or other 
similar material, are thoroughly incorporated 
with it. The mixture is then run into metal 
presses, in which it is allowed to remain for 
twenty minutes, after which it is taken out in 
the form of slabs, which, after being allowed 
to “air dry” for about three weeks, are ready 
for use. 

Both scagliol and petrura are stated to be 
cheap and durable, and as the demand for 
materials of this description is becoming 
exceedingly great, they will doubtless soon 
take prominent rank among the fire-resisting 
materials commonly used in building. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER VISITS: 
PANGBOURNE, 

ON the Ist inst. about twenty members of 
the Architectural Association took part in a 
visit to Pangbourne. The party first proceeded 
to the house recently rebuilt, almost entirely 
afresh, for Mr. D. H. Evans by Mr. Leonard 
Stokes. The party was received by Mr. and 
Mrs. Evans, and was hospitably entertained 
and conducted over the house. The building 
is a comfortable, roomy, homely dwelling. 

The exterior is of brindled brick with red 
brick dressings to the windows, stone porch, 
and wooden windows and cornices, the latter 
having a wide overhanging soffit. Parts of 
the upper story, notably a pair of gables facing 
the river, are finished in a cream-coloured 
rough cast. The windows, where in the flat 
wall, are finished with sashes ; the bays have 
wooden casements. The mullions and case- 
ment frames of the latter are well moulded 
and ingeniously contrived. 

All the pine woodwork outside and inside the 
house is painted white. The interiors of the 
rooms are panelled in deal almost to the 
ceilings. These are low in all the rooms 
except the gallery, and have a nice, cosy 
effect. The floors throughout are finished 
with plain oak boards, and the doors 
are of very fine Spanish mahogany, in- 
laid with a simple 3-in. band of satin- 
wood round each of the two large panels 
which compose them, and are French 
polished. These materials were also used for 
the joinery finishings of the ingle and lower 
parts of the gallery. The gallery i is a spacious 
room, containing a billiard table, piano, and 
other furniture, as well as a quantity of 
valuable paintings, some of them very large ; 
these are by various artists, several being by 
Mr. Edwin Long, and there are others by 
Millais, Landseer, Turner, and Mr. Leader. 
The room is lit by a clearstory close under 
the ceiling on each of the longer sides, Other 
noticeable features of the room are a gallery 
ingle overlooking it, and approached from the 
first floor of the house, and some relief plaster- 
work in the spandrel-shaped upper parts of the 
end walls. 

The fireplaces of the various rooms display 
some}fine marbles and tiles made use of in'some 
fine and simple designs. 

The visitors were particularly struck with 
the refinement of all the mouldings employed 
by the architect, and also with the admirable 
execution of the joiner’s work, the name of 
the contractor for which was not mentioned. 

After inspecting the house and also the 
grounds, which have been very cleverly laid 
out by the present and previous owners of the 
property, the visitors next proceeded to Mr. 
Stokes’ own cottage, which overlooks the weir 
on the river. This cottage is a most pic- 
turesque old one, partly modified by the 
present owner, and stored with objects such as 
artists love. The next item on the programme 
was an inspection of a house at present being 
built by Mr. Belcher for Mr. Donaldson, and 
known as ‘The Tower.” On the way the 
parish church was noticed. The body of the 
church has been entirely rebuilt, or, at least, its 
architectural features are all new and quite 
uninteresting. The tower is a quaint red 
brick structure, dating from about the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, and 
remarkable for its rusticated red brick quoins 
and stone and brick battlements and pinnacles, 
all very characteristic of the period named. 

The actual building, ‘The Tower,” is not so 
satisfactory in design as might perhaps have 
been inferred from the drawings. The plan 
also is not very interesting and does not 
appear to be commensurate, in dignity, with 
the size of the house. At present the house is 
in a half-finished condition, and the gardens 
are only just commenced to be terraced. The 
situation is a very excellent one, commanding 
a most extensive view to the south. 





5.4. 
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LIVERPOOL HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION.—The 
sub-committee appointed by the Committee of the 
Liverpool Hospital for Consumption, for the pur- 
pose of selecting a site for the proposed new sana- 
torium, have inspected several likely localities, and 
after careful consideration the recommendation 
that the institution be erected in Delamere Forest, 
Cheshire, has been adopted. The sub-committee’s 
adoption of the site has been accepted and contirmed 
by. the General Committee. The site selected con- 
sists of about goacres. Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse 
have been appointed architects for the undertaking. 
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BOSSES, ABBEY DORE CHURCH. 


IN our account of Dore Abbey in the Builder 
of April 4, 1896, we gave illustrations of two 
bosses now built into tombs in the eastern 
chapels of the presbytery. In examining the 
present west wall of the church—a wall built 
by Viscount Scudamore in 1636 to fill up the 
western arch of the “crossing’”—some_ traces 
of carved work were noticed at the back of the 
western gallery. On the plaster being removed 
a very well preserved boss of the same date as 
those mentioned above came to light. From 
its having been hidden by the gallery, and 
from its position having been exactly central 
with the lancet window above it, it was 
evidently placed there to form a centre orna- 
ment to the otherwise blank wall, and at a 
subsequent period the western gallery was 
erected and partly covered in. The designisa 
common one in medizval work—a_ seated 
figure of the Deity, the right hand held up in 
the act of blessing, the left hand resting 
on an orb. Foliage—oak-leaves and acorns 
—is introduced on either side of the 
figure. Only one side remains perfect. The 
drapery is simple and effective. In a recessed 
tomb in the chancel of Ewyas Harold Church 
—a village about two miles from Abbey Dore 
—is a large portion’ of another bvss, corre- 
sponding in dimensions with those at Abbey 
Dore, and evidently forming one of the same 
series. In the centre is the standing figure of 
an abbot, with the right arm (now mutilated) 
raised in benediction. At his right kneels a 
monk, and no doubt a similar figure occupied 
the other side, now destroyed. 

It is now impossible to say to what portion 
of the vaulting of the church the bosses 
belonged. In the light of recent discoveries it 
seems certain that the revaulting of the nave 
took place in the latter part of the thirteenth 
or beginning of the fourteenth century, and 
the bosses might possibly have been part of 
this work or have belonged to the chapter 
house, as suggested in a former article on the 
abbey. When perfect, these bosses measured 
rather less than 2 ft. in diameter. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Art ¥ournal the article on “The 
Decorations of London Clubs ” deals with the 
Carlton, the most pretentious in exterior 
though not the best, architecturally, of the 
Pall Mall club buildings. The interior corre- 
sponds with the exterior in its expression of 
the sumptuous quality of Renaissance without 
much refinement of feeling. The other 
articles in the number are not of special inte- 
rest from our point of view, but the illustra- 
tions to that on “The Source of the Tay,” 
drawn by Mr. Scott Rankin, are very good. 
The July number of Fifty Years of Art repro- 
duces articles on Landseer and Birket Foster ; 
the illustrations from sketches and studies by 
Landseer are of considerable interest. An 
article by Sir Rutherford Alcock on Japanese 
art takes us back to the time when Japanese 
work was first beginning to attract attention in 
this country, 

The Artist gives, along with an article on 
Mr. J. S. Lorimer, some interesting reproduc- 
tions of his pencil studies of figures for pictures, 
which in fact are superior in effect to the 











finished paintings. An article on “The 
designing and making of Carpets,” by Mr. F. J. 
Mayers, is the most important contribution to 
the letterpress, but the number is full of various 
illustrations, among which an illustration to 
“The further adventures of the Fisherman” 
in the Arabian Nights (artist’s name not given) 
is an excellent piece of black and white effect. 
A study of a head by Mr. Southall for his 
picture in the New Gallery, which forms the 
frontispiece, is a singularly graceful and deli- 
cate piece of work. 

The Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration contains 
a number of examples of modern German art 
work of various kinds, marked by a great deal 
of force and invention with little refinement, 
but interesting as examples of a school of 
modern design different from what we are 
generally familiar with in England. The best 
things are the designs for tapestries. 

The Berliner Architektur-Welt does not differ 
very much in the nature of its contents from 
the last-named periodical, as it includes 
sculpture, decorative design, and furniture; it 
includes some architecture, chiefly street build- 
ings and domestic interiors, of a kind not 
likely to be admired by English architects. 
The best thing in the architectural section is 
the clever imaginative “ Architekturskizze” by 
Herr Schaudt, on page 127. We have seen 
other work by this artist which shows much 
power of invention and drawing of archi- 
tecture belonging to an imaginary world of 
castles and palaces. 

The Antiguary contains an illustrated article, 
one of a series, by Isabel S. Robson, on the 
interesting subject of “England’s Oldest 
Handicrafts,” the subject at present under 
treatment being ‘“ Working in Precious 
Metals.” 

In the Ninetcenth Century an article on 
“The English Masque,” by Professor Dowden, 
comes appropriately (probably by intention) 
just at present. He describes the Masque as 
“a flower of Italian culture, but grafted on an 
English stem of the same family,” the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the English 
Masque in the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
era being the lofty invention of its poets. 
But even in the silent portions, the dances, 
the dignity which could not be attained 
by the exposition of character “ might 
be effected by imaginative invention, or by 
an allegory which should present them as 
symbolising some of those invisible powers 
of morals or wisdom or beauty or love which 
preside over human life. The whole device 
must be joyous; yet it might have a certain 
seriousness of beauty, it might admit of lofty 
thoughts, but not of tragic emotions.” This is 
avery good definition in brief of the proper 
aim of a Masque. The article includes some 
very interesting descriptions of the plots and 
machinery ot some of the old English 
Masques. The same number contains an 
article by Miss Octavia Hill on “The Open 
Spaces of the Future.” In the course of this 
Miss Hill hits upon one of the greatest draw- 
backs to the enjoyment of open spaces in 
London—the streets people have to walk 
through to get at them. It is worth while to 
quote her remarks on this point :— 

“When the father and his lads turn out for a 
walk, when the mother and father go out with the 
perambulator, what is trying is the getting to the 
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ark or common. If we could have grass or gravel 
walks some 60 ft. or 80 ft. wide, planted with trees 
and furnished with seats leading from common to 
common, or circling outside some part of London, 
or radiating out towards the country, a sort of 
magnified field path, it would be the greatest boon 
we could now have for walkers, and such avenues 
would form shafts of air ventilating the districts 
they passed through. Such avenues become more 
difficult to secure the longer they are delayed. In 
fact our open spaces are more like the books of the 
Sibyl than anything I have noticed in life. 

We have no such walk that I know of, yet many 
of the wide roads leading out of London would lend 
themselves to such an arrangement. The use of 
such has been recognised in America, and many have 
been secured.” 

The Fortnightly Review contains an article 
by Mr. H. H. Statham on “The Academy, the 
New,Gallery, and the Guildhall,” being a short 
review of these three exhibitions. 


Blackwood contains an admirable article on 
Mr. Mackails Life of William Morris, showing 
remarkable insight in its appreciation at once 
of Morris’s powers and his weaknesses. The 
writer sums up by the remark that had Morris 
really reflected his curious personality in his 
work, we might have been the richer for a 
great poet :— 

“But prejudice was too strong for performance ; 
the Gothic craze stung Morris as a wasp might have 
stung him, and though it did not impair the charac- 
ter of the man, it rendered the achievements of the 
artist, whether in poetry or in stained glass, a 
fashion for the fleeting hour rather than a posses- 
sion for all time.” 


The article includes one of those persistent 
mistakes which are always recurring, in the 
reference to “Ferguson the architect,’ who 
was not an architect, and whose name was 
“ Fergusson.” 


The Century contains an article on “ Victor 
Hugo, Draftsman and Decorator,” with some 
illustrations of the poet’s designs and drawings, 
which show a certain power both of the weird 
and the grotesque, though they would perhaps 
hardly attract notice except as the productions 
of a man famous in other respects. 

Scribner has an illustrated article on the 
works of the American artist, Mr. La Farge, a 
man of very varied accomplishment in design ; 
but these articles on American artists in Ameri- 
can magazines, and the illustrations of their 
works, always remind us of that pregnant 
reflection in Browning’s “ Waring” :— 

“Distinguished names—but ’tis somehow 
As if they played at being names 
Still more distinguished.” 


Harper gives the third instalment of Mr. 
Russell Sturgis’s essay on ‘The Interior Deco- 
tion of the City House.” The examples of 
interior treatment in the few illustrations given 
are mostly exceedingly good ; effective and yet 
simple and unostentatious, in which respect 
they may be usefully compared with the 
horrible bravura interiors given from time 
to time in German architectural publica- 
tions. “A picturesque staircase and landing 
in the old Colonial style” from a dwelling at 
Cohasset, Massachusetts, is especially good. 
The gallery at Hatfield House forms one of the 
illustrations. 

The Pall Mall Magazine has for once 
launched out into something more than a 
popular article on an architectural subject, 
“Modern Architecture, Chicago,” with numer- 
ous illustrations, being written by Mr. Peter B. 
Wright, Secretary of the Examining Board 
of Architects of Illinois. It is a really well- 
Written article, and calculated to interest archi- 
tects as well as general readers. 

_ Knowledge contains an article on the ever- 
interesting and puzzling subject of the distribu- 
tion of stars in space, in studying which we are 
feeling our way, as it were, to our own posi- 
tion in the universe. The scope of the article 
1s indicated by the stupendous question with 
Which it start-—“ As the power of the telescope 
IS augmented, do we penetrate further and 
further into infinite space, ever encountering 
fresh systems of stars? or do the stars ulti- 
mately come to an end, leaving unfathomable 
and unknowable space beyond?” The con- 
clusion of the author \(Mr. Gavin J. Burns) is 
apparently that we should come to an end of 
the stars if we could go far enough ; for his 
reasons we refer the reader to the article. An 
article on the “Zodiacal Coinage of the 
Emperor Jahangir” (i.e. coins representing the 
Signs of the Zodiac) is accompanied by a very 
interesting sheet of illustrations of these coins. 

The Quarry commences a series of articles 

on “The Mineral |Industry of the United 





= gdom,” which promise to be of considerable 
value. 

The Genealogical Magazine is adding more 
illustrations to its information on coats of arms 
and heraldry, which will render it of more 
service to architects and other designers. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine contains an article 
by Geraldine Leslie on “ A Century of English 
China” ; a historical sketch of the subject. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers was held at 
Cardiff on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
June 29 and 30 and July 1. The President 
(Mr. W. Harpur, C.E., of Cardiff) occupied the 
chair, and among those present were Messrs. 
W. Weaver, Kensington; W. N. Blair, St. 
Pancras ; J. P. Barber, Islington; W. H. 
Savage, East Ham ; C. Jones, Ealing ; T. Cole, 
Westminster (Secretary); J. T. Eayrs, Bir- 
mingham ; J. Hall, Cheltenham ; W. Paton, 
Plymouth; T. H. Yabbicom, Bristol; G. E. 
Mawbey, Leicester; S. S. Platt, Rochdale ; A. 
D. Greatorex, West Bromwich ; J. S. Picker- 
ing, Nuneaton ; J. Lobley, Hanley; E. Buck- 
ham, Ipswich; J. Parker, Hereford; E. P. 
Hooley, Nottingham ; Thomas, Aylesbury, and 
others. 

Cardiff Water Supply. 

Immediately following the Presidential ad- 
dress, which appeared in our last issue, 

Mr. C. H. Priestley, C.E., Waterworks 
Engineer, read a paper on the Cardiff water 
supply. Mr. Priestley traced the history of the 
water supply of Cardiff from 1849 to the pur- 
chase of the Water Company’s undertaking for 
300,000/. by the Corporation in 1879. In 1883 
Mr. Williams, the engineer, recommended to the 
Council the “Taff Fawr ” or “Brecon Beacons” 
scheme on the old red sandstone formation, 
which, after prolonged consideration, was 
finally adopted. In addition to the con- 
struction of the works in the Taff Fawr 
Valley the engineer recommended that a 
large storage reservoir should be con- 
structed at Llanishen. The Llanishen reservoir 
was commenced in the spring of 1884 and 
completed in the autumn of 1886. It was 
finished at a very opportune moment, imme- 
diately preceding the very dry summer of 1887. 
Had it not been for the additional storage of 
some 235 million gallons which was put into 
the reservoir from the Lisvane streams the 
town would have been put to serious incon- 
venience by want of-water at that time. This 
reservoir immediately adjoined the Lisvane 
reservoir previously built by the company. It 
was 59 acres in extent, and had a total capacity 
of 317 million gallons. The filter beds were 
near the Heath, distant two miles from Cardiff 
Town-hall. There were three filter beds, each 
200 ft. by 75 ft. by 7 ft. 3 in. deep, and they were 
calculated to filter one million gallons in 
twenty-four hours. The filtering material was 
shingle, gravel, and sand, most of it coming 
from Bideford, in Devon. In 1884 an Act of 
Parliament was obtained, after great opposition, 
for impounding the waters of the River Taff 
Fawr in Breconshire. The watershed con- 
sisted of 10,400 acres, with a supply of 72 million 
gallons per day. The works authorised con- 
sisted of three storage reservoirs with a 
capacity of 1,220 million gallons. The total 
capital expenditure to March 31 last had been 
1,178,0821, Since 1890, owing to the large ex- 
penditure on new works, it had been necessary 
to levy a rate in aid, which last year amounted 
to about 2d. in the pound, but it was confi- 
dently expected that in two or three years at 
most the revenue would have so increased as to 
meet all expenses, after which there was likely 
to be a balance in hand, before it was necessary 
to proceed with the further works in the Taff 
Fawr Valley. 

In reply to Mr. Read, Gloucester, Mr. 
Priestley stated that the Birmingham water- 
shed came between the Cardiff watershed and 
that proposed last year by Sir Alexander 
Binnie for the supply of London. As the 
whole valley of the Usk was between them, it 
was very unlikely they would have got any 
locus standi to oppose the London scheme. 

Mr. McBrair, Lincoln, asked if there was 
considerable opposition from the town of 
Merthyr Tydvil to the Taff Fawr scheme. 

Mr. Priestley said there was considerable 
opposition at thetime, but Merthyr Tydvil got 
certain clauses for their protection. Merthyr 








Tydvil had a very large watershed area on the 
Taff-feechan, 


Ventilation of Sewers and Drains. 


Mr. R. Read, Gloucester, then read the fol- 
lowing paper on the “ Ventilation of Sewers 
and Drains” :— 

Our modern systems of pipe sewerage are 
the growth of the fifty years since the Public 
Health Act of 1848, and very soon after that 
date Mr. Henry Austin, C.E., Engineer to the 
General Board of Health, the forerunner of the 
Local Government Board, made some experi- 
ments on the subject, which in 1852 resulted in 
a few ventilation openings being made into the 
sewers at the road surface at long intervals 
with a view to prevent the untrapping of 
closets, gullies, and overflow pipes from rain- 
water cisterns, and in 1858 Sir Joseph Bazalgette 
and Colonel Heywood made some elaborate 
experiments with a furnace in the Clock Tower 
at the Houses of Parliament, in connexion 
with the main drainage scheme for London, and 
since that date it has been generally recognised, 
with the one exception of Bristol, that ven- 
tilation is an absolute necessity, because, 
if provision is not made for the ventilation 
of sewers and drains, they will ventilate 
themselves in a dangerous manner, and, 
although it is stated that the Bristol sewers are 
not ventilated, this probably means that no 
provision has been officially made with that 
object in view, but nevertheless it is more than 
probable that the Bristo! sewers ventilate 
themselves through the house drains by means 
of the rain-water pipes and ventilated soil 
pipes connected to the drains. 

Ventilation in the past has had to bear the 
blame of many things for which it was not 
responsible ; that is to say, if a sewer is badly 
constructed and has not sufficient fall, no 
amount of ventilation will convert it into a 
good one, but the ventilation is often blamed 
for calling attention to the nuisance caused by 
such a sewer ; and however well a sewer may 
be designed and constructed, it may be con- 
verted into a sewer of deposit by badly con- 
structed street gullies or by defective or 
neglected buckets for catching road dirt under 
the ventilated manhole grids. These defects 
allow road dirt to have access to the sewer, 
and wherever this occurs an obstruction is 
formed, round which the solid parts of the 
sewage accumulate and so form manufactories 
of sewer gas at short intervals jalong the 
sewer, which get worse and worse during dry 
weather. 

The most ordinary method of ventilating 
sewers is by ventilating the manhole and lamp- 
hole covers at the surface of the street at inter- 
vals, which commenced in the early days at 
about 300 yards apart, and were gradually 
made more numerous until some engineers put 
them as close as 40 yards apart, the idea being 
that the nearer the approach of the sewer to a 
continuous open cutting the better. 

These distances have since been modified 
until they now vary from 60 to 100 yards apart. 
During the last twenty years in some towns 
the street gratings have been closed, and verti- 
cal shafts, erected against houses, have been 
substituted for them, and in other towns com- 
binations of street surface ventilators and shafts 
above houses have been used. Other forms of 
ventilation have been tried, such as connexions 
to factory chimneys, or small gas furnaces, and 
gas-lamps, and systems of deodorising sewer 
gas by means of charcoal and other chemicals 
have been tried in addition to or in substitution 
for the ventilation. 

As regards factory chimneys, they create a 
very strong draught and are useful in the case 
of a long line of sewer to which there are no 
connexions, such as the Brighton outfall sewer, 
but otherwise they simply draw air in from the 
nearest opening ; there is great risk of untrap- 
ping gullies in their immediate neighbourhood, 
and the required effect can be obtained by an 
ordinary shaft without the above risk. 

The gas furnace ventilators, which are an 
imitation of the action of a factory chimney on 
a small scale, and are supposed to draw fabu- 
lous quantities of air out of many miles of 
sewer, do nothing of the kind, but only draw 
in air from the nearest openings within a radius 
of about 100 yards. They are too costly to be 
applied generally, but are very suitable as 
special appliances for a very bad sewer which 
creates a nuisance at a particular manhole. 

The application of costly apparatus containing 
charcoal and other chemicals for deodorising 
the gas is of very little use ; they are generally 
merely stoppers of the ventilation—an effec 
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which can be more easily and cheaply produced 
by plugging the holes in the manhole covers. 

Ventilation to perform its legitimate work 
effectually must harmonise with the forces at 
work within and without the sewer, and it 
should not be called upon to deal with the foul 
exhalations from a badly designed and badly 
constructed sewer, but should be applied to 
well laid, properly proportioned, graded and 
flushed sewers, in order to deal with 
the watery vapour arising from the surface 
of the quickly-flowing sewage before it 
has time to stagnateand putrefy ; but, however 
well the sewer may be constructed, if the house 
drains and fittings connected therewith are 
not also properly constructed and flushed, they 
intermittently send down putrefying sewage 
which converts what would otherwise be a 
good sewer into an offensive one, and for 
which nuisance the ventilation and the surveyor 
get the blame. 

A system of sewers consists of a number of 
branch sewers converging into main trunk 
sewers, and discharging at one common out- 
fall. At intervals of every few yards along 
their whole length drains are connected to 
them on both sides, so that a sewer is a long 
perforated pipe, the complement or aggregate 
of a number of drains discharging into it. 
During periods of dry weather, the time 
when complaints of nuisance from the venti- 
lators are most numerous, the discharges from 
the drains are intermittent, the sewage flow is 
at its minimum in quantity, and in its most 
concentrated condition. The flow in the 
sewers is continuous, but varies in quantity 
during every twenty-four hours, reaching its 
maximum in dry weather about 2 or 3 p.m., 
and its minimum about midnight or later, 
according to the habits of the inhabitants of 
the particular town. 

Above the flowing sewage, the sewers and 
drains are filled with air, and the sewage air 
is many times heavier than dry air, and more 
so when the air is charged with moisture, as it 
always is in a sewer. 

Take the case of a well-laid pipe sewer, ven- 
tilated only by manhole and lamphole covers 
at the road surface, every house-drain connected 
to the sewer having an intercepting trap fixed 
upon it. During twenty-four hours the sewer 
contains varying quantities of sewage, a non- 
compressible liquid flowing in one direction 
only, and also varying quantities of air, an 
elastic or gaseous fluid more or less saturated 
with watery vapour, filling the space above the 
sewage and in contact with it. If the sewer is 
to be self-cleansing, the sewage should be 
travelling down the sewer at the rate of about 
180 ft. per minute, and at this velocity the fric- 
tion between the flowing sewage and the air 
in contact with it almost invariably causes the 
latter to travel in the same direction as the 
sewage, but not at the same rate ; this motion 
of the air is retarded by its friction against 
the crown and sides of the sewer not 
covered by the sewage, and also by 
every opening into the sewer which it 
meets with, and these in a sewer ventilated by 
this surface method only, may counteract the 
effect of the moving sewage, and the motions 
of the air are feeble, and little better than 
stagnation, except when there is a good wind. 
These movements may also be modified by 
differences in temperature between the sewer 
air and the outer air, but more especially in 
dry weather by the watery vapour always 
rising from the surface of the sewage, and 
which is a most important factor in sewer 
ventilation. The greatest complaints of nui- 
sances from sewer ventilation always arise 
after about a week of hot and dry weather and 
the nuisance is most pronounced in the cool of 
the evening or during the fall of the barometer 
which precedes a change of weather such asa 
thunderstorm. During a hot, dry time the 
temperature of the outer air at the ground 
level may range from 50 deg. Fahr. up to 
75 deg. Fahr. or 80 deg. Fahr. in the shade 
during the twenty-four hours, the sewer air 
would range during the same period from 
52 deg. Fahr. to 55 deg. Fahr. or a difference 
of only 3 deg. in the sewer as against 25 deg. 
in outer air, and the outer air being dry has 
a great capacity for absorbing moisture, which 
doubles itself at every 27 deg. Fahr. increase of 
temperature, and dry air at 50 deg. Fahr. is 133 
times heavier than watery vapour at the same 
temperature ; therefore the sewer air, although 
at a lower temperature than the outer air, is by 
means of the admixture of watery vapour, con- 
tinually rising from the surface of the sewage, 
made lighter thay the outer air, and conse- 


quently rises up every opening that it meets 
with ; and if the temperature of the outer air 
is greatly in excess of that of the sewer the 
watery vapour is immediately dispersed on 
rising out of the ventilator, and is not so 
noticeable ; but if with the fall of the baro- 
meter or in the cool of the evening the tem- 
perature of the air at the surface of the road is 
reduced to the same or a lower temperature 
than that of the sewer air, the vapour hangs in 
a cloud in the neighbourhood of a manhole, 
and so comes in contact with the noses of 
passers-by owing to its meeting with a 
stratum of air practically of itsown tempera- 
ture and density about 5 ft. above the 
ground. If in such a case as this, in 
consequence of complaints, the manholes 
are closed and grudging permission is 
obtained for only one or perhaps two shafts 
for a whole street, similar action takes 
place at a higher level, but the sewer is not 
so well ventilated, the friction greater, and 
there is considerable risk of some of the inter- 
cepting traps being partially untrapped. In 
the upper length or dead end of a sewer there 
is not much sewage between the first pair of 
surface ventilators, and therefore the natural 
tendency of the air to rise vertically against 
the crown of the sewer may ventilate that par- 
ticular length through the summit ventilator 
in an opposite direction to the flow of the 
sewage, and thus give rise to the popular 
delusion that the sewer gas from the whole 
length of the sewer rises towards the summit. 
If a sufficient number of shafts are erected 
against houses between each pair of road 
surface ventilators, all the road surface venti- 
lators will then be converted into inlets, and 
the shafts into outlets, and the ventilation will 
be constant in one direction, because there is 
always more motion in the outer air at the top 
of a ventilating shaft, say, 30 ft. above ground, 
than there is at the ground level, sufficient to 
create an up-current in the shafts, each set of 
which are practically isolated, and supplied 
with air by the manhole on the upper side of 
them acting as an inlet, this arrangement being 
the only one which harmonises with the several 
forces above described. The only way to get 
a sufficient number of shafts to produce this 
result is, to use every house drain as a 
ventilator by abolishing the intercepting 
trap. This useless obstruction to the flow of 
both sewage and air was invented by the 
late Mr. W. P. Buchan, of Glasgow, after the 
illness of the Prince of Wales in 1871, and 
they were introduced into the Model By-laws 
issued by the Local Government Board in 
1877, thereby placing an obstruction from 
8 in. to 10 in. deep in the flattest part of every 
house drain, consisting of about three gallons 
of stagnant sewage, weighing about 30 Ib., 
which cannot be entirely cleared with a six- 
gallon flush, notwithstanding that the 
improved forms of trap have from 2 in. to 
4 in. difference of level between the house 
and the sewer ends of thetrap. They are 
practically cesspools for manufacturing sewer 
gas, fouling both the drains and the sewers. 
They do not effect their supposed object of 
being a safeguard to the houses, as_ this 
depends not upon the existence of the trap 
but upon the soundness of the drain and its 
joints, and rapid removal of the sewage, and in 
these days, when the majority of drains are 
laid outside the houses with cement joints 
and tested with smoke and water tests before 
being used, there can be no possible danger in 
abolishing the traps, and allowing the drains to 
ventilate the sewers in the natural way pre- 
viously described, this being the only method 
by which a sufficient number of shafts can be 
obtained for the purpose. and the formation of 
sewer gas prevented. There are other serious 
objections to the intercepting trap. It is very 
difficult to get the fresh air inlet into a position 
away from the doors and windows, where it 
will not be a nuisance, as every time the drain 
is used the inlet of the trap is converted into 
an outlet, and if it is provided with a mica or 
other valve to prevent this, the intercepting 
trap may have its water seal partially siphoned 
by the air. The result of the nuisance from 
the trap inlets is that many householders 
promptly close them, and the drain and inter- 
cepting trap is more foul than before. 

If a stoppage occurs in a drain it is generally 
at the intercepting trap, and frequent tem- 
porary stoppages occur in the trap, which are 
cleared by the sewage :rising in the intercept- 
ing chamber until it gets sufficient head to 
force the obstruction, leaving a coating of 
putrefying sewage all round the brickwork of 











the chamber. The householder knows nothing 
of this stoppage at the time except by the foyj 
air arising therefrom coming through the go. 
called fresh air inlet of the trap or being forced 
into the sewers and out through the manholes 
for the benefit of the public and the unfortunate 
surveyor. 

Another serious objection to the intercepting 
trap is the great waste of water it causes. 

The experiments by the Sanitary Institute ip 
1893 (Transactions, Vol. 14) showed that 
even a three-gallon flush left a deposit of 27 
per cent. of solid matter in the traps at each 
discharge, and some more recent tests of 100 
discharges from an actual drain specially laid 
from a mill at Stockport by Dr. Porter, the 
M.O.H. for Stockport, show that a six-gallon 
flush would not clear a 6-in. interceptor, and a 
three-gallon flush would scarcely clear a 4-in, 
interceptor. 

Those members of the Association who are 
water engineers as well as borough engineers 
will appreciate this point, especially if they 
have to keep the consumption down to sixteen 
gallons per head per day, as the author had to 
do for some ten years in succession. Thorough 
and real cleanliness should be the great object in 
view, and in this connexion a hand-flushed 
closet is only a privy, and not a proper and 
sufficient water-closet as legally defined, and a 
water-closet cannot be kept as clean as it should 
be unless it is provided with a properly con- 
structed mechanical flush, and if this is provided 
and the intercepter abolished, three gallons is 
an ample quantity of water for the purpose. 

At the Westminster District Meeting of this 
Association in February, 1898, an important 
discussion occurred upon the subject of sewer 
ventilation, with a view to deciding the course 
of action to be taken by the Metropolitan 
surveyors at a conference which had been 
arranged between them and the Medical 
Officers of Health to the London vestries. At 
this district meeting two propositions were 
discussed, the one to increase the number of the 
road surface ventilators, by placing them every 
50 yds. apart on the sewers, and the other to 
pass a law compelling every building owner in 
future to provide a shaft in the front of his 
house, to ventilate the drain on the sewer side 
of the interceptor, and after considerable 
discussion both propositions were carried, and 
at the conference afterwards held with the 
Medical Officers of Health, Sir Alexander 
Binney in the chair, the shaft proposal 
was adopted for recommendation to the 
London County Council. The author took part 
in the commencement of the discussion, but 
was unfortunately obliged to leave early to 
catch his train, and takes this opportunity of 
pointing out that the two propositions are 
somewhat destructive of each other, because 
the ventilation will take place in the direc- 
tion of the line of least resistance, and if you 
increase the number and area of the road sur- 
face gratings in proportion to the outlet shafts 
above the houses, you weaken the velocity and 
get a liability to stagnation or reversal of cur- 
rent, owing to its feebleness ; that is to say, the 
greater the number of shafts between each pair 
of manholes, the stronger is the initial velocity 
of the air entering the manhole gratings, espe- 
cially if the latter are kept small within reason- 
able limits, and a strong initial velocity at the 
road surface inlet is necessary to enable the 
current to reach the furthest outlet shaft 
between the two inlets. 

To take an ordinary example in a suburban 
district, in a distance of 100 yards between a 
pair of manholes, it is possible to have fifteen 
houses on each side of the street, and if each 
house drain was ventilated by a 4q-in. soil 
pipe carried up above the roof, the sum of 
their outlet areas would be 12% square 
inches by 30 = 375 square inches, and these 
would all be drawing air in at the upper man- 
hole, having, say, 36 square inches of surface 
grating openings, or a ratio of more than ten to 
one in favour of the shafts being outlets ; anda 
velocity of, say, 1 ft. per second discharging 
from the thirty outlet shafts would cause theair 
to enter the 36 square inches of manhole grating 
at the road surface with a velocity of not less 
than 10 ft. per second, without any allowance 
for friction through the pipes. There is no 
occasion for alarm at this proposition, as the 
popular idea that the more ventilation the more 
sewer gasis entirely wrong, because the more 
perfect the ventilation the less sewer gas 15 
formed. 

The proposal agreed to by the London 
Conference increases the number of ventilating 





shafts to be provided by the house owner while 
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retaining the intercepting trap, and is a com- 
promise which does not strike at the root of 
the evil, and the owner is more likely to 
consent to abolish the trap as it would be less 
expensive to him, and in the author’s opinion 
more beneficial both to the owner and the com- 
munity at large. The soundness of the drain 
should be tested when the trap is taken out, 
especially if the drain passes under a house. 

Decomposition is the fate of all organic 
matter, and if this takes place in a confined 
space with imperfect ventilation, putrefaction 
is the result, as distinguished from decompo- 
sition, but in the presence of an abundance of 
fresh air or oxygen, decomposition is effected 
without producing a nuisance; but as it has 
before been stated, the sewage itself should not 
remain long enough in a sewer to decompose, 
and the only thing which the ventilation has 
to deal with in a system of well-designed and 
constructed sewers and drains is the vapour- 
laden air, and it is to prevent this from 
becoming putrified by stagnation that the 
ventilation is absolutely necessary. As an 
illustration of this, a considerable quantity of 
manure can be spread on a garden in the open 
air without creating a nuisance, but a very 
small quantity indeed shut up in a cupboard 
would make any house untenable. 

The diagrams, Nos. I, 2 and 3 exhibited, 
show the records of the temperature of sewers 
taken in Gloucester in August, 1882, Novem- 
ber and December, 1884, and in June and July, 
1885, three times per day, 9 a.m, 2 p.m. and 

p.m. From these it will be seen how 
variable the outside temperature is as 
compared with that of the sewers. In the 
summer time the outer air is generally above 
that of the sewers, but very often falls below 
that of the sewers at night, while in the winter 
the sewers are generally warmer than the 
Ouler alr. . > « « 

A full-size cross-section of the sewer 
diagram No. 6 shows the minimum and 
maximum flow of sewage in twenty-four 
hours after a period of about ten days dry and 
hot weather. The velocity of the sewage is 
about 3 ft. per second when flowing one-third 
full, and with a light wind and a fine day the 
author has measured currents of air passing 
down the sewer at the rate of oo ft. to r4o ft. 
per minute, which would continue for two or 
three minutes, stop for a minute, and then goon 
again. This pulsation, of course, was due to 
the effect of the wind, as there are in the length 
of sewer under test only three 6in.and six 4 in. 
shafts, not sufficient to keep a constant current in 
one direction, but sufficient to prevent its being 
reversed, as during the whole test the man- 
holes never acted as outlets, and on testing the 
sewer by pumping smoke from an eclipse 
machine into the upper manhole, it came out 
of all the shafts and did not come out at any 
manhole until the smoke was in excess, when 
it came out at the lower manhole, nota particle 
going up the sewer against the flow of the 
sewage. 

The rise of sewage between the minimum 
and maximum shown on diagrams Nos. 6 and 
7 displaces 53 cubic feet of air in 100 yards 
length of sewer, and the surface of the sewage 
in contact with the air is less in area than the 
surface of the pipe in contact with the air 
above the sewage, and the ventilation has to 
strike a balance, as it were, between the forces 
in its favour and those acting against it, and 
the author’s contention is that this can only be 
done properly in the way which he has 
endeavoured to explain. Good ventilation 
cannot be obtained by surface gratings only, 
nor by shafts only, especially if the latter 
consist of one 6-in. shaft at the top end of the 
sewer, but it can only be obtained by a com- 
bination of both proportioned, and located in 
the manner described by the author. 

Then come in the legal and sentimental 
difficulties, because the law says the sewers 
belong to the local authority and the drains 
belong to the householder and must be treated 
Separately, but this is contrary to the great 
laws of nature which govern the subject, and 
so long as this antagonism exists so long shall 
we have complaints of sewer gas. 

Mr. J. Morgan, Pontardawe, then reada paper 
on a new method of sewer ventilation. Having 
reviewed existing systems, he proceeded to 
explain what he made bold to describe as his 
improved method. The chief feature was the 
arrangement of a passage through which air 
might enter the sewer, while it would be im- 
possible for gas to escape into the atmosphere 
through the Same channel. This automatic air 
niet was briefly as follows —A grooved flange 





was arranged at the bottom of the frame which 
supported the manhole grating. In this flange 
a hole was formed to receive a pipe, which 
was firmly and tightly fixed therein. This pipe, 
which might be 3 in. or 4 in. in diameter, ex- 
tended into the manhole to a point which would 
be level with one-third of the diameter or 
depth of the sewer. The groove in the flange 
was filled with fine sand, on which the corre- 
sponding run of the upper end of the dirt-box 
rested, thus rendering it air-tight. The air 
inlet arrangement was fitted at every alternate 
manhole, leaving the intermediates to act as 
surface outlets, if not substituted by shaft out- 
lets. He considered it an indispensable con- 
dition that one outlet only should be placed on 
either side of an inlet, and that the distance 
between them should not exceed 100 yards, 
and at as equal distances as circumstances 
would permit. In ‘his opinion, a_ shaft 
outlet with a uniform sectional area 
throughout had certain defects. The outlet 
should be modified in the following respects— 
viz., the pipe should taper from 6 in. at the 
closed manhole, or at a more convenient 
junction with the sewer, as the case might be, 
to 4 in. at a combined junction and rust pocket 
fixed at the base of the upright shaft attached, 
for instance, to ithe gable of a house. The 
vertical portion of the shaft should taper in the 
inverse ratio—that was to say, from 6 in. near 
the top to 4 in. at the surface line. In order, 
however, to lessen the atmospheric pressure on 
the column of air in the pipe, the top end 
should be bevelled so as to reduce it to the same 
sectional area as that at the base. The tem- 
perature of the sewer air was considerably 
lower than the outer air during the summer 
months. The quantity passing through the 
shaft would be regulated by the reduced area 
at the base of the upright, so that during hot 
weather it would have room to expand in 
its upward and quickened progress through 
the enlarged and heated vertical shaft, thus 
reducing the friction to aminimum. On the 
other hand, during the winter months the 
sewer air, with a higher temperature than the 
atmosphere, would obtain a passage through it 
almost free of friction. The conjoint action of 
the inlet and the outlet on either side would 
ensure a regular current of fresh air passing 
into the sewer to diffuse and dilute the gas 
before it passed out at the nearest shaft or 
grating. For instance, when the sewer ran 
from one-third to two-thirds full, with the 
sewer-air travelling in the same direction as 
the flow, an induced current of fresh air would 
pass over the air-tight dust box and through 
the inlet-pipe into the sewer. When the sewer 
was more than two-thirds full the inlet-pipe 
became submerged, and therefore inoperative ; 
but when that point was reached the gas would 
have been completely diffused by the air or 
absorbed by the liquid, and under that con- 
dition of the flow no putrefaction could take 
place to form additional gas. The advantages 
claimed for this system of ventilation were (1) 
the inlet was automatic in its action ; (2) each 
section of the sewer was aérated indepen- 
dently ; (3) no gas could escape through the 
inlet, as it would pass up or down the sewer 
above the level of the lower end of the inlet- 
pipe; (4) outlet shafts might be dispensed 
with, except for flat gradients ; (5) the form of 
the outlet shaft was more effective. 


House Drainage. 


Mr. W. H. Savage, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Engi- 
neer and Surveyor to the East Ham Urban 
District Council, contributed some notes on 
house drainage. He said that no part of the 
duties of the municipal engineer had created 
more controversy than the question of how 
best to arrange the drainage of houses. In 
many cases combined drainage had gone on 
in districts without considering the results ; in 
others a separate drain for each house had 
been rigorously enforced ; and in some places 
an agreement had been exacted with regard to 
combined drains which was not worth the 
paper it was written on. In the district which 
he had served since its formation as a Local 
Government district twenty years ago, and 
which had grown from 7,000 up to 80,000, he 
had always recognised the definition laid down 
in Section 4, Public Health Act, 1875, as to what 
was a sewer and what was a drain; and not- 
withstanding that he had always recommended 
the several houses being drained together, 
especially where back drainage could be 
obtained. One point he strongly urged against 
draining small houses separately was the 
damage done to pipe sewers by the connexions 





where proper junctions had not been pro- 
vided. In his opinion the only way to ensure 
connexions to sewers being properly made 
was for the work to be done by the local 
authority with theirown men. That was the 
course which had always been adopted in his 
district, and he never permitted a sewer 
to be disturbed for the insertion of a junc- 
tion if one had been provided which would 
serve the property as well in some other part— 
in other words, if the owner desired to have the 
drain under the first house, and a junction had 
been provided for the third, it had to go under 
the third house. In this way miles of sewers 
had been preserved from any disturbance. The 
Sanitary Authority in East Ham had always 
undertaken as part of its duties the clearing of 
stopped drains in their district free of expense. 
The work had not entailed any large expendi- 
ture and saved the owners and occupiers much 
trouble and expense ; for they might be sure 
that whatever expense was put upon the owners 
would in its turn be put upon the occupiers in 
the way of increased rent. At the present time, 
with nearly 14,000 houses, only a couple of men 
were constantly upon this work. He regarded 
the siphon or intercepting trap as an abomina- 
tion largely responsible for the foul smells 
from surface grids, and he believed encouraged 
illness rather than prevented it. In a case of 
back drainage where the siphons had been 
omitted, and where there was free ventilation 
entirely dependent upon upcast shafts, although 
the drains had been laid nearly four years, and 
the neighbourhood was somewhat rough, there 
had not been a single stopped drain and not 
a single complaint of foul smells from the 
sewers ; and what was more important, though 
the site was a marshy one—only 7 ft. above 
O.D.—the cases of infectious disease, especially 
diphtheria and typhoid, had been almost nil, 
whereas in much more favoured parts of the 
district, where the subsoil was gravel, and 
where siphon and surface ventilators abounded, 
there had been many cases of diphtheria and 
other throat complaints which it was con- 
venient to call diphtheria. 

In the discussion on these papers, 

Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, Bristol, said that 
Bristol had been specially singled out by Mr. 
Read because there was no official ventilation 
of the sewers, but after all they must judge by 
results. When they considered that Bristol 
had an acreage of 11,000 acres and a population 
of over 300,000 and that from January 1 to 
June 1 the death rate had been 17°3, and from 
zymotic disease about 2, the result must be con- 
sidered satisfactory. So far as complaints of 
smells were concerned, they had received in 
the same times complaints of fifty-one sewer 
gullies ; and as they had 7,921 sewer gullies 
that was about one complaint a week from 
3,960 gullies. He moved ia vote of thanks to 
the authors of the three papers for their contri- 
butions. 

Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Leicester, who seconded, 
said the great difficulty in the way of solving 
this question was that whatever might be the 
depth and grasp of their scientific knowledge 
with reference to the force of the atmosphere 
and sewer air, when they carried out practical 
tests those theories were all upset. In 1894 he 
presented a report to the Corporation of 
Leicester in which he recommended them to 
get rid altogether of the street grid. He did 
not succeed in doing that, but he got half way. 
The Council had recently asked him to get out 
another report, which he had prepared, and 
which gave the results of the tests and experi- 
ments he had made during the past five years ; 
and the result was that he had advised them to 
put an end to the upen grid. He had recently 
prepared a scheme for thirty-two miles of 
tributary sewers in Leicester, and he had 
advised the Council to go to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for eight miles of it straight off. 
He had not put an open grid on the whole 
length of it, and in his cartoons he showed 
that they had succeeded in ventilating the 
sewer without any open grid whatever, and 
the Local Government Board had sanctioned 
that eight miles of sewer without any open 
grids whatever. Unfortunately they had gone 
further than that. His Council had not yet 
rescinded their decision in favour of open grids, 
and in another scheme he had to put in open 
grids, but the Local Government Board said 
that after the good case the Borough Surveyor 
had made out for shaft ventilation they would 
not sanction an open grid on that sewer, 
although it was along a boulevard 50 ft. wide, 
without a house on it. What he had recom- 
mended his Council was to have no open grids 
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and no disconnecting traps (except where the 
drains passed under a house, and in such cases 
he thought there were grave risks in omitting 
the disconnecting trap) and to put up 4-in. 
ventilating pipes at the backs of the houses. 
In that way, he was of opinion, they would get 
very ample ventilation for the sewers. 

Mr. McBrair, Lincoln, said that twenty years 
ago they decided in Lincoln not to put in dis- 
connecting traps and consequently 95 per cent. 
of the house drains acted as ventilators for the 
sewers. In addition they ventilated the sewers 
by means of shafts, and he might say they did 
not get 5 per cent. of refusals to applications to 
put up shafts. Hecongratulated the profession 
upon coming round to the opinion that he had 
held for twenty years. 

Mr. J. A. Angell, Beckenham, said they had 
at Beckenham one small district of about 300 
houses, containing about 1,500 persons, from 
which there were complaints for about fifteen 
years. It was a high-class residential district 
with houses standing back from the footpath 
with the whole of the drains disconnected by 
traps, and he must say that at times the smells 
were “positively indecent.” About five years 
ago they determined to close the whole of the 
grids and erect columns—not shafts, because 
the houses stood too far back from the road. 
Since then they had not had a single complaint 
of any kind, they had no zymotic disease, and 
the result was they were now extending the 
system to the whole of the district. 

Mr. Cotterell, Barton Regis, considered that 
ventilation was chiefly necessary when sewers 
were in bad order, and that there was great 
danger of their paying too much attention to 
ventilation and putting out of sight the real 
evil, which was the bad condition of the 
sewer. The fact of getting too much air in the 
sewers tended to set up the difficulty which 
they wished to avoid, as it putrified the sewage, 
which would not otherwise so rapidly putrify. 
While he admitted there must be some ventila- 
tion of the sewers, he was in great doubt 
whether they needed to set to work to putrify 
the sewage before it reached the proper place 
for disposal. 

Mr. A. M. Fowler, Manchester, said it struck 
him as a serious matter if they advocated the 
abolition of the disconnecting trap, and he 
hoped that would not go forth as the opinion 
of the Association. 

Mr. J. T. Eayrs, Birmingham, said he was an 
enemy of the disconnecting trap. Notwith- 
standing the regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 50 per cent. of the towns where 
the model by-laws were in force they were not 
putting in disconnecting traps. As Mr. Read 
had pointed out, they were really putting in 
cesspools on private drains to generate sewer 
air. He was pleased to hear that the 
Local Government Board, who were respon- 
sible for the open manholes in the streets, had 
now changed their views and sanctioned a 
scheme for closed covers to the manholes of 
the sewers. He would go a step further and 
say there was no necessity for the shafts if the 
water-closets had a ventilating-pipe carried up 
above the roof, as that would answer for the 
air which passed up thedrains. He must, how- 
ever, point out that so long as they had the 
model by-laws, which provided for the putting 
in of traps, and they omitted to do so and ill- 
ness occurred, a serious question would arise 
as to whether the Local Authority was not 
responsible. They all remembered that in the 
King’s Norton case, in which the death of a 
person was alleged to be caused by sewer air, 
the Local Authority was mulcted in heavy 
damages. 

Mr. Cutler, Cork, defended the use of both 
the disconnecting traps and the grid, holding 
that they could not lay down particular rules 
to meet every case. With respect to drains 
laid under a house, he certainly thought it 
would be unsafe to omit the disconnecting 
trap. Then it seemed to him that these ven- 
tilating shafts were small, and contained many 
tortuous bends, and would be very inefficient 
ventilators, while in the case of a heavy 
thunderstorm, with the sewers unable to carry 
off the water sufficiently rapidly, the seals of 
the drains in the houses might be forced. 

Mr. W.N. Blair, St. Pancras, said that at a 
meeting of Metropolitan Surveyors, brought 
together by the Sewers Committee of the 
London County Council, and presided over by 
Sir A. Binnie, they unanimously agreed, with 
one exception, with the following conclusions : 
“1, That the closing of sewer ventilators in 
response to complaints increases the general 

evil, the diminution of which is to be attained 


by the multiplication of the ventilators at 
regular frequent intervals. 2. That in con- 
nexion with any interceptor hereafter fixed 
on a main house drain, it is advisable 
to carry up a ventilating pipe from the 
sewer side of the interceptor, up the front, 
side, or back of the house to the satisfaction of 
the Local Authority, and that the outlet drain 
from the interceptor shall not be flap-trapped 
in the sewer unless{required by the Local Sani- 
tary Authority. (3) That pipe ventilators up 
buildings or otherwise where possible should 
always be adopted in addition to surface ven- 
tilation.” The respect they had shown to the 
opinion of the surveyors would be seen by the 
following by-law which had been drawn up 
but was not yet in force :—“ Every person who 
shall erect a new building shall provide in 
every main drain, or other drain of such build- 
ing which may immediately communicate to 
any sewer, asuitable and sufficient intercepting 
trap at a point as distant as may be practicable 
for such building, and as near as may be prac- 
ticable to the point at which such drain may 
be connected with the sewer.” With respect to 
Mr. Morgan’s paper, he urged them to dis- 
tinguish very carefully between statements of 
fact and of theory. The whole principle 
which Mr. Morgan had enunciated was a 
theory, and to put into practice those tapered 
lines of pipes would be an impracticable thing. 
They could not get long lengths of pipe to 
taper gradually from 9 in. to 6 in. for half 
their length, and then reverse in the opposite 
direction for the other half. He must say he 
disagreed entirely with the theory. 

Mr. R. Read, Gloucester, in reply, expressed 
satisfaction that the meeting was so generally 
in accord with his views. Mr. Cotterell did 
not quite understand the difference between 
putrefication and decomposition. He was also 
sorry that Mr. Fowler was aghast at the pro- 
posal to do away with the disconnecting trap ; 
but he would point out that the trap was no 
safeguard to the house ; the real safeguard was 
the soundness of the drains. If the drain were 
sound it did not matter what was put down it. 
With respect to Mr. Cutler’s objection, there 
were surely means to prevent a drain under a 
house being leaky. It was a disgrace to an 
engineer to say that it was going to be a leaky 
one. 

Mr. W. H. Savage, in reply, said that Mr. 
Eayrs had called attention to the responsibility 
of an authority which, having the model by- 
laws, omitted to put in a trap ; but a jury was 
as likely to make the Local Authority re- 
sponsible if the intercepting trap were in and 
caused illness. 

Gravitation Mains. 


Mr. J. B. Wilson, Cockermouth, then con- 
tributed a short paper on a suggested means for 
augmenting the flow and delivery of gravitation 
mains. He said that water mairs to meet the 
present requirements of the public must have 
a constant and steady flow of water through 
them, quite free from shocks or pulsa- 
tion. To comply with these conditions, 
two kinds of pumps appeared to excel 
all others in value—centrifugal pumps and 
screw propellers. Both these pumps might be 
driven by means of a hydraulic motor, 
deriving its power from the compensation 
water or from an extraneous source, as might 
be found most suitable. In either case the 
pump was fixed direct in the main at the most 
convenient point, the intake pipe acting as the 
suction, and the service main acting as the 
rising main. By this means, with suitable 
gearing, an increased head could be obtained, 
the pump having simply to overcome the 
friction induced by the augmented velocity, 
due to the head at which the pump was driven. 
The advantages claimed for this scheme were 
economy of the first cost and an economical 
working expense, with a maximum delivering 
power. 

In the absence of Mr. Wilson a vote of 
thanks was accorded to him for his paper, and 
the meeting adjourned. 

At the mid-day adjournment the Mayor (Ald. 
Sir T. Morel) entertained the members to 
luncheon at the Town Hall, and in the evening 
the Annual Association Dinner was held at the 
Park Hotel. The President (Mr. Harpur), who 
presided, announced during the evening that 
Mr. J. Parker, of Nottingham, had contributed 
105/. to the orphan fund of the Association. 





_ The proceedings were resumed on Friday 
in the Engineers’ Institute Cardiff Mr. W. 





Harpur, C.E., presiding. 


Public Baths. 


Mr. E. Foster, Cardiff, read a paper on 
public baths. He said considerable interest 
had been shown for a number of years in the 
subject of public baths, and much had been 
said and written of the insufficiency and un- 
suitability of our public bathing establishments 
in meeting the needs of the great unwashed. 
That an active and sympathetic interest in the 
most improved methods of bathing were 
capable of achieving the desired results was 
evident on comparing the report of Mr, 
Harpur to the Cardiff Corporation in 1892 
with the establishment in Guildford-crescent, 
where for three years there had been 
in successful operation a system unique 
in character, for which the slipper bath 
had been eliminated, with the exception of the 
Jewess’s bath ; and which embodied some of 
the proposals lately advocated for general 
adoption in future schemes. The adoption of 
Mr. Harpur’s report by the Cardiff Corpora- 
tion sanctioned three important departures 
from the hitherto recognised system of public 
baths. 1. The adoption of an entirely new 
distribution of the bathing establishments 
themselves, providing a central establishment, 
where the swimming bath of large dimensions 
and arranged with a special view of holding 
aquatic sports would be the chief feature, and 
the requisite number of subsidiary establish- 
ments to bring the washing baths within easy 
distance of the inhabitants they were intended 
to serve. 2. The abandonment of slipper baths 
in favour of warm lavatories ; and 3, the 
arrangement of these warm lavatories around 
a small iswimming bath, with the two- 
fold object of allowing those who visited 
the bath for the purpose of a_head-to- 
foot ablution. to follow up their wash 
with a plunge, and of inducing those who 
came for a swim to undergo a thorough 
cleansing wash before entering the swimming 
pond. The heating and maintaining of the 
temperature of the water in the swimming 
ponds was effected on the Rosher system. The 
platform round the swimming bath was paved 
with marble concrete mosaic, the rubbing 
down being executed with a coarser grit than 
was usual for the purpose. It was thought 
that would afford sufficient foothold, but expe- 
rience demonstrated the contrary. Various 
expedients were resorted to, and ultimately 
the coping was scored with V-grooves, spaced 
diagonally about 1} in. apart, so as to form a 
diamond-shaped pattern, and the result was 
entirely satisfactory both in appearance and 
non-slipping properties. With regard to the 
warm lavatories, the temperature of the bath 
room was raised above that of the warm water 
used in the bath or warm shower, so as to 
obviate the feeling of chilliness that ensued on 
emerging from the hot water into the cooler air 
of the bath room. By means of the single 
length of steam-pipe passing under the bath 
seat, and an arrangement of hit and miss 
gratings in the plinth, and vertical air inlet tubes 
in the far corners of the bath-room, the 
temperature was maintained at 110 deg. 
Fahrenheit ; and the dressing rooms at 70 deg. 
Fahrenheit. The high temperature of the bath- 
room induced perspiration, and so added to the 
cleansing properties of the bath. Firstly, the 
overhead spray. In the older form of 
shower bath the cold water issuing from a very 
coarse rose or from jets produced a deluge, the 
shock of which could only be endured by the 
more robust bather, but in the modern form the 
perforations were extremely fine, so as to 
produce a gentle spray or rain douche, and the 
feeling produced was most delightful and 
agreeable, both when the warm and cold water 
were used. Secondly, the inclined rose spray, 
in which the rose, instead of being suspende 
over the bather’s head, was supported by a 
curved arm, swivelled to a wall fitting at a 
convenient distance above the bather’s head. 
Thirdly, there was an arrangement of hori- 
zontal pipes perforated with three rows of holes, 
and running round three sides of a compartment 
at such a height as to envelope the bathers 
body without wetting the head and face unless 
the bather stooped ; and fourthly, there was 4 
similar arrangement of vertical pipes on either 
one or three sides of the compartment. 
From personal experience of the two former 
arrangements he was strongly in favour of the 
inclined rose spray as lending itself more 
agreeably to the process of washing. He saw 
a great difficulty in associating 1n the = 
establishment the two forms of slipper an 





rain douche baths, and he suggested that the 
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failure of spray-bath at Stratford was partly 
owing to the fact that the public were offered 
the choice of two forms of bath, one conform- 
able to their own ideas of what a bath should 
be, and the other an arrangement to which 
they were utter strangers. Naturally they 
clung to what they had been used to, and 
in a paper recently read before the Archi- 
tectural Association* Mr. Saxon Snell refer- 
ring to the rain-douche said, “It is, how- 
ever, very hard to wean the public from 
old - established customs, however salutary 
the innovation proposed,’ and consequently, 
although admitting the superiority of the rain- 
douche as having been fully demonstrated, 
suggested it would be “a good beginning to 
provide a hot and cold shower to the slipper 
baths, and in time no doubt we shall discard 
the bath itself.” This he very much doubted, 
and suggested that a very much better way 
would be to discard the slipper entirely and 
adopt the salutary innovation of the spray bath, 
either with or without the shallow bath, so 
highly appreciated in Cardiff, as the circum- 
stances of the case might suggest. 

Mr. A. E. Collins, Norwich, said that some 
twelve months ago he fitted up an old building 
for wash-house bath purposes. He put in a 
stand-up wash bath fitted with a lavatory basin 
and cold shower. In the same building they 
had slipper baths, and he quite agreed that it 
was difficult to get the public to use what they 
had not been accustomed to. 

Mr. Hall, Cheltenham, said he had put up 
some baths on similar lines to those at Cardiff, 
and they were much appreciated. The chief 
economy of these baths was in respect of the 
water used. They could not provide a warm 
slipper bath with sixty gallons of water for less 
than fourpence, whereas they could supply one 
of these douche baths, with soap and towel, at 
twopence. He hoped they would be able to 
go a step further, and provide them for sixpence 
a week. The ordinary painter and plumber 
could then afford to go each night before going 
home and get rid of the dangerous dirt of his 
trade. 

Mr. R. Read said that when they built 
public baths in Gloucester the quantity of 
water used in the ordinary slipper bath was a 
very great point for consideration, and he 
simply met it by reducing the number of 
slipper baths to a minimum. The use of fifty 
gallons per head for each bath was altogether 
a prohibitive quantity, and this was a very im- 
portant and valuable departure from the old 
slipper bath. 

Mr. A. D. Greatorex, West Bromwich, said 
he would go a step further than either Mr. 
Foster or Mr. Hall, and advocate absolutely 
free baths. Baths were quite as important as 
free libraries, and he would prefer to pay a 
penny rate for the maintenance of a free bath 
than for a free library. 

Mr. Foster, in replying to the vote of thanks 
accorded to him for his paper, said the quantity 
of water used in the spray bath was extremely 
small. He had had a splendid bath that morn- 
ing with six gallons of water. 


Electric Tramway Traction. 


Mr. A. D. Greatorex then read a paper 
on “Electric Tramway Traction,” in which 
he described the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the existing methods of traction 
by electrical energy. The special advan- 
tages of the overhead trolley system were 
cheapness and simplicity, the rapidity with 
which the lines could be reconstructed, and 
the comparatively small interference with the 
surface of the streets and traffic ; and economy 
with as great an efficiency as any other system 
of mechanical traction which had hitherto been 
demonstrated by practical working. The dis- 
advantages and objections usually urged 
against the system were the unsightly and 
objectionable appearance of the poles and 
wires, the danger of overhead telephone wires 
breaking and falling on the highly-charged 
trolly wires ; the danger of the highly-charged 
trolly wires breaking and coming in contact 
with persons passing near them, and the 
danger of electrolysis of gas and water mains 
owing to the return current being taken by the 
rails. With good construction of rail return 
and proper design in laying down negative 
feeders no trouble, however, need be antici- 
pated. The overhead system had been carried 
through the principal streets of Rome, and 
particularly through the magnificent ruins of 
the Capitol, without causing any adverse com- 
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ment. At Milan the overhead system had been 
admitted almost into the precincts of its mag- 
nificent cathedral. If this system had not 
destroyed the beauties of these places residents 
in England need not fear that the appear- 
ance of any street in their towns would 
be spoilt. Most of the Municipal Authorities 
of the more important cities in England had, 
after exhaustive inquiries and consideration, 
decided in favour of overhead electric traction 
—Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Bradford, 
Hull, Leeds, Glasgow, Birkenhead, Notting- 
ham, and Bristol. With reference to the 
conduit system, the advantages claimed were 
freedom from street obstruction, such as poles 
and overhead wires, high permanent insula- 
tion, and accessibility of electric fittings for 
repairs and renewals. With respect to the 
chief objection against the system, it was im- 
possible to disguise the fact that the conduit 
system was most expensive in construction. 
He was of opinion that in some large towns on 
lines of heavy traffic, some form of conduit 
might be advisable; and in London, for 
instance, where tramway extension was in- 
evitable, and where traffic would pay for 
almost any capital invested, the overhead wire 
probably would not be admitted within three 
or four miles of Charing Cross ; but beyond 
that limit the trolley must. be _ used, 
and the County Council had tacitly ad- 
mitted this. In smaller towns, where 
tramway traffic must be comparatively 
small, it would be folly to instal a conduit 
system, as the great expenditure on capital 
account would prevent the fares from being 
made low. With respect to the accumulator 
system the advantages were no overhead con- 
struction or underground conduit ; the energy 
for the propulsion of the cars contained in 
themselves ; each car was to all intents and 
purposes an independent installation. The dis- 
advantages were the greater weight of the 
cars, owing to their having to carry the bat- 
teries ; great cost owing to maintenance of the 
accumulator-plates which only lasted, on an 
average, two years, greater amount of energy 
required to drive the heavier cars; loss of 
efficiency in charging the cells; occasional 
troubles from the fumes and spilling of acid ; 
and occasional fires by short circuiting. He 
was of opinion that if the disadvantages atten- 
dent upon the system could be overcome it 
would be in every way the best. 

Mr. E. J. Silcock, Leeds, said he moved a 
vote “of thanks to the author of the paper 
because he very cordially agreed with the 
views he had expressed, that, at any rate at 
the present time, the overhead trolley system 
was the best system of tramway traction at 
their disposal. 

Mr. J. T. Eayrs, Birmingham, seconded the 
vote of thanks, remarking that they were 
deeply indebted to Mr. Greatorex for a paper 
which was up to date in regard to all forms of 
electric traction. 

Mr. J. Price, Birmingham, said the question 
of conduit versus trolley was the old one of 
cost, and of a town paying fora luxury. If a 
town could afford to do it and make a profit 
—as could be done in most towns of over 
200,000—he did not see why they should not 
have a conduit system. 

Mr. Fowler, Manchester, thought the ulti- 
mate solution might be found in an extension 
of motor-car traffic. 

Mr. Read agreed as to the trolley system 
being the best as a general rule, but there was 
no rule without exceptions, and at many busy 
centres it would be necessary and advisable 
to adopt a conduit system, leaving the subur- 
ban branches on the trolley system. 

Mr. Lobley, Hanley, said he was a strong 
advocate of the overhead trolley system, but at 
the same time he regarded it as merely a stop- 
gap until something better was devised. There 
was no denying the ugliness of the poles and 
wires in the streets. 

After further discussion on the same lines 
the vote of thanks was unanimously passed. 

Mr. A. Pearce, A.M.Inst.C.E., contributed a 
short description of the Rhymney branch of 
the Barry Railway, now in course of construc- 
tion, and Mr. C. L. Hunter some notes descrip- 
tive of the existing and new south dock works 
at the Bute docks. 

The afternoon was devoted to visits to the 
Barry Railway works, the sanatorium, and the 
baths. 





The concluding day of the meeting was 
occupied by an inspection of the extensive 


Bute Docks at Cardiff, Sir W. T, Lewis pro- 
viding a train to facilitate the inspection, and a 
visit to the Dowlais steel and iron works, 


+--+ 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 


IN the June examinations of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects the following candi- 
dates passed :— 

Preliminary. — S. J. W. Adkins, Hastings ; 
R. J. Archibald, Middlesbrough ; T. M. Arthur, 
Airdrie, N.B.; R. A. Barber, Reigate; A. J. 
Barclay, Montrose; W. J. R. Barker, Man- 
chester; H. C. Bartholomew, Eastbourne ; 
T. A. Beavan, Cardiff; F. R. Berry, Lincoln ; 
C. T. Bevis, Southsea ; H. J. Bonwick, London ; 
G. A. Boswell, Wolverhampton ; F. E. Bowdler, 
Shrewsbury; H. M. Bowes, London; H. P. 
Briggs, London; F. H. Bromhead, Tipton, 
Staffs.; C. F. Callow, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; 
V. Calvert, Bradford ; W. N. Castello, London ; 
R. P. Chamberlain, Leicester; C. B. Cleve- 
land, Cambridge ; W. B. Colthurst, Taunton ; 
R. O. Constant, Eastbourne ; G. H. Craney. 
London; B. E. Crockett, London; H. G. 
Culver, London ; W. R. Davison, London; D. 
W. Day, Leicester ; H. Dawson, Sheffield ; W. 
J. Delbridge, London; Miss C. M. Dale, 
Buxton; A. P. Dowglass, Reigate; E. H. 
Edleston, Manchester ; J. A. G. Elliot, Edin- 
burgh ; E. M. Ellis, London; T. C. Evans, 
Hanley ; N. B. Fairweather, London ; J. W. 
Farmer, London ; W. H. Garwood, Norwich ; 
J. J. Glendinning, Halifax; L. M. Gotch, 
Kettering; E. T. Goff, Lowestoft, H. J. 
Gravenor, London; C. I. Greenhow, New- 
castle; E. G. H. Gunn, London ; H. Hall, 
Hastings; T. W. Hamilton, Greenock ; 
J. L. Hampson, Bolton; T. G. L. Hanks, 
Reading; E. L. Haynes, St. Albans; J. 
H. Hargreaves, Manchester ; F. W. Hayward. 
Taunton ; A. W. Heath, Eastbourne ; James 
Henry, London; J. B. Hector, Aberdeen ; 
P. T. Hildesley, London; B. C. Hill, Bristol ; 
H. Hill, South Shields; Miss F. F. Hobson, 
Belfast ; A. F. Holden, Chesterfield ; W. F. C. 
Holden, Cambridge ; G. O. Howship, London ; 
C. J. S. Holcombe, London; R. J. Hughes, 
Llanfairfechan ; F. J. Humphrey, Worthing ; 
C. W. Hitchcox, Newport, Mon.; O. Ingham, 
Elland, Yorks.; R. W. Ingleby, Sunderland ; 
T. W. Jacobs, Cardiff ; G. H. Jackson, Bourne- 
mouth ; J. M. Jenkinson, Sheffield ; E. N. John- 
son, Newport, Mon.; R. Johnston, Swindon ; 
L. Judge, London; E. M. Joseph, London ; 
E. R. Kennedy, Belfast ; L. Kesteven, London ; 
F. Lansdown, Lincoln; M. C. M. Leggett, 
Reading; T. S. Lello, Sheffield; L. Long, 
London; R. Longden, Burslem; C. G. 
McDowell, Dublin; J. N. K. McKilliam, 
London; A. D. MacLaren, Manchester; S. 
Maddock, Frodsham, Cheshire ; W. P. Major, 
Somerset ; A. J. Marshall, Windsor; R. P. 
Marshall, Sheffield ; I. Massey, Bolton ; J. G. P. 
Meaden, London; F. Meakin, Derby ; H. E. 
Moore, Redcar, Yorks ; T. A. Millar, Glasgow ; 
H. S. Morris, London; E. J. Mundell, Poole, 
Dorset; J. Myers, London; N. T. Myers, 
Watford ; W. R. Osborne, Swindon ; F. Osler, 
Halifax ; J. Owen, Blaenau Festiniog, Wales ; 
W. B. Oxley, Leicester ; C. E. L. Parkinson, 
Chelmsford ; A. G. Parker, Worcester ; C.T.S. 
Paul, Bristol; C. H. Perkins, Wokingham ; 
P. C. Pilling, Bolton; Alan Potter, London ; 
Miss B. Potts, Banbury ; J. C. Procter, York ; 
J. W. Ramsbottom, Stockport; K. H. Read, 
Reading ; F. S. Reynolds, Birmingham ; H. J. 
Richardson, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; H. P. Roberts, 
Cardiff ; A. Round, Birmingham ; W.S.Rumsby, 
Bournemouth ; G. S. Salomons, Manchester ; 
F. Sanderson, Guisbrough ; J. M. Sheppard, 
London ; A. W. Sherwood, London; G. D. B. 
Shepherd, London; C. F. Skipper, London ; 
C. H. Smith, London; A. Smithers, London ; 
E. G. W. Souster, Northampton ; J. A. Speir, 
Cardiff ; H. Spencer, Notts; W. R. Spurr, 
Batley ; F. A. Sprules, London ; E. Stockwell, 
Leeds; R. H. Stone, London; M. J. Styles, 
Rugby; F. Sutton, Reading; W. H. Swann, 
Nottingham; J. R. Sykes, Brighton; T. J. 
Tatham, London ; J. H. Taylor, London ; C. J. 
Thompson, London ; C. Thorp, Manchester ; 
F. J. Toop, Lincoln ; J. N. R. Vining, London ; 
T. W. Watkins, Ramsgate ; J. Wilcock, Shipley, 
Yorks ; J. R. Wilkinson, South Shields; F. 
Wiliey, York ; S. G. N. Willson, London ; W. 
H. B. Wright, Lincoln ; C. S. Yates, London ; 
Thos. Young, South Shields ; L. S. Youngman, 
Bournemouth. 

Intermediate.—C. L. Fleming-Williams, Lon- 
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Hull; J. W. Grove, Reigate; H. W. Cubitt, 
Lowestoft ; S. J. Halse, London; I. M. Kent, 
Norwich ; L. L. Bright, Nottingham; A. R. 
Robertson, London ; T. H. Gibbs, London ; 
H. D. Simpson, Edinburgh ; E. B. Norris, Bir- 
mingham ; W. M. Dean, Gravesend; P. J. 
Haywood, London ; H. B. Mackenzie, Cardiff ; 
M. Stillman, Cheltenham ; R. R. Gall, London ; 
H. A. Rowbotham, Denbigh; C. E. Monro, 
Glasgow ; H. W. Hobbiss, Birmingham; S. R. 
Oakes, Manchester ; W. St. Leger Crowley, 
Cardiff ; P. A. Hinchliffe, Barnsley; W. J. 
Davies, London; A. M. Peart, Newcastle, 
Staffs.; M. A. Slater, Peterborough; F. C. 
Wrigley, London ; R. T. Grove, London. 

Final—R. T. Barker, London; H.. T. 
Bromley, London ; H. H. Dunstall, London ; 
H. E. Gilford, Nottingham; Charles Hale, 
Kettering; John Hunt, London; G. E. 
Kendall, London ; T. G. Lucas, Hitchin ; H. A. 
Neubronner, London ; W. G. Ross, London ; 
W. M. Settle, London; T. Sharpe, Kendal ; 
H. F. Traylen, Leicester; T. H. H. Vowels, 
Oldham ; P. J. Warman, London. 
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Sllustrations, 


ST. BENEDICT’S CHURCH, EALING. 


}HIS church, which is now in course of 
my) erection at Ealing, is in the Perpen- 
2.82, dicular style, similar to the churches 
of that period in Norfolk and Suffolk. The ex- 
terior is to be faced with knapped flints and 
Box ground Bath stone dressings. 

The interior is plastered, with dressings of 
Beer stone. 

The builders are Messrs. Goddard & Sons, 
of Farnham and Dorking, and the architect 
Mr. Fredk. A. Walters, of London. 














KING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
WIMBLEDON. 


KING'’s COLLEGE SCHOOL was opened in 
1831, having been founded as part of the Royal 





Foundation of King’s College, London, by 
Royal Charter of King George IV., bearing 
date August 14, 1829. Until 1897 the school 
was carried on at King’s College in the Strand. 
In that year the Council, in view of the superior 
advantages of a country over a town site, and 
of the officially recognised need for a school of 
the first rank in this neighbourhood, decided 
to remove the school to its present situation 
facing Wimbledon Common. The site pos- 
sessed the advantage of large buildings already 
in existence, and easily adaptable for school 
purposes. But it was recognised from the 
first that it would be necessary to supplement 
the existing building at an early date. 

As a first instalment of the complete design 
for the permanent buildings, the Council have 
erected the large hall and class-rooms, opened 
this week by the Duke of Cambridge. 

The new school buildings consist on the 
ground floor of six new class-rooms, each 24 ft. 
by 17 ft., and 12 ft. in height. These open off 
a corridor 7 {t. wide, and are connected bya 
still wider corridor with the old _ school 
buildings. On the upper floor is the Great 
Hall, which measures 84 ft. by 42 ft. 6 in., and 
which has a height of 20 ft. to the tie beam. 
This is one of the largest school halls in 
England. It is covered with a decorative open 
timber roof of queen-post type. The walls of 
the hall are of red brick, the roof being stained 
a dark colour. There will eventually be a 
gallery across the entrance end of the hall, as 
shown in the interior view. 

The exterior of the building is faced with 
red bricks. The traceried and mullioned 
windows are executed in Corsham Down 
stone. The stonework and carving have 
been executed by Messrs. Flint Brothers, of 
Kennington, from the architects’ detail 
drawings. 

Special attention has been paid to the heating 
and ventilation of the building so as to bring it 
up to modern requirements. Fresh warmed 
air is introduced over ventilating radiators, and 
is drawn from each class-room through an air 
trunk in the corridor floor into a heated main 
upcast flue, A continuaus, \gtream of warm 





fresh air is thus continually passing threugh 
the class-rooms, which have an equabie tem- 
perature throughout. The great hall is also 
thoroughly heated and ventilated. 

The style the architects have selected is of 
the Collegiate type, but with sufficient modern 
feeling to differentiate it from previous ex- 
amples, and give it a character of itsown. The 
large windows at the ends of the great hall 
are of ample proportions. In the flanking 
towers to the front are the staircases to the 
great hall, and the upper parts are used as 
record rooms for the school archives. 

It is a strange and sad coincidence that in 
the same number in which these illustrations 
are printed we have to record in our Obituary 
column the death of one of the architects. 





SKETCHES FOR THE  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 


THE sketches of part of Christ Church 
Cathedral and of St. Paul’s organ case, which 
appear in our plates of this week, together 
with that of a portion of the front of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, which is appended in the 
text, are selected from the set of drawings fcr 
which their author, Mr. D. Theodore Fyfe, has 
recently obtained the Architectural Association 
Travelling Studentship. They may therefore 
appropriately be considered as _ grouped 
together. 

The following are Mr. Fyfe’s notes on the 
skétches :— 


ST. JOHN’s COLLEGE,!OXFORD. 


The sketch shows the central bay of the east 
front of the library overlooking the garden. 
with the entrance under leading to the second 
quadrangle of the College. 

The front is quite Gothic in character, tem- 
pered with refined semi-Renaissance detail ; 
the carved work of the lower part of the bay 
shown and the entrance are in keeping with 
the Early Renaissance work of the second 
quadrangle. 
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The material is stone throughout ; the date 
of the work is late sixteenth century or early 
seventeenth. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, OXFORD. 


The east side of the north transept, shown 
in the sketch, gives the prevailing character of 
the architecture of this interior—Late Norman 
or Transitional work. The quaint carving 
shows up well in the clear yellow-white stone- 
work. The capitals of the main columns vary 
in every case, and are worth study. The Tudor 
work of Wolsey’s time forms here a pictur- 
esque feature, and is contemporaneous probably 
with the curious fan-tracery vault of the choir. 

The main fabric of the Cathedral belongs to 
1120-1180, 


ST. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL ORGAN CASE. 


The half of the organ case shown is on the 
south side of the first bay of the choir, the 
other half opposite, on the north side, being 
substantially the same. Except under strong 
sunlight, the full detail of the cases cannot well 
be seen ; and the lights in the choir used for 
the services on dark days only illumine the 
lower parts. There is a fine “ woody ” feeling 
in the whole design, and the unpolished oak, 
dark with age, suits well the comparative 
gloom of this part of the choir. 

The organ was built by Bernard Smith, in 
Wren’s time, and originally ran right across 
the choir, screening it from the dome. Various 
alterations have since been effected with the 
choir fittings, but about 1870 the organ case 
was halved and placed in its present position. 





HOUSE NEAR EXETER. 


THIS house, built by the architect, Mr. C. J. 
Tait, of Exeter, for his own occupation, is 
planned to front a view overlooking the estuary 
of the Exe. 

The walls are of hollow brick and rough 
cast, with solid timber graining rough from 
the saw, painted with boiled oil. The roof 
tiles are Broseley. The ground floor is laid 
with oak or pitch-pine blocks. The recess in 
the sitting-room for fireplace is fitted with a 
Shorlands hot-air grate, fed from without, and 
with warm-air flues to the bedrooms over. The 
grates are set in green or yellow Continental 
tiles, which are easily obtainable, and, in the 
architect’s opinion, much surpass in colour 
those of home manufacture. The first floor 
joists, left as from the saw and stained, show 
in the ceiling of the sitting-rooms to half their 
depth, and are plastered between. The 
architect selected and purchased all materials 
for the work. 





NEW WING, ALBERT MEMORIAL 
COLLEGE, EXETER. 


THE Albert Memorial Museum was com- 
menced in 1868 from the designs of the late 
Mr. John Hayward, for use as a museum, library, 
and school of art. In the Jubilee year of 1887 
a bequest was made for the purposes of exten- 
sion, for which plans were prepared by Mr. 
Medley Fulford, and in 1893, Mr. Fulford 
having retired from practice, Messrs. Tait & 
Harvey were instructed to carry out the work. 
Meanwhile, the Albert Memorial College had 
been inaugurated and found a home in these 
additions. The space, however, proving in- 
adequate, the same architects made designs for 
a new wing to the building, which was opened 
by the Duke and Duchess of York on Tuesday 
last, July 4, thus celebrating the completion of 
a gradually developing scheme. 

The additions of 1893 included four new 
galleries and lecture-rooms, two class-rooms, 
and a chemical laboratory. To these the 
new building adds five class-rooms, physical 
laboratory, students’, reading, and staff rooms. 

The cost of the two additions has been 
about 10,0001. 

The materials employed upon the fagade are 
Pocombe stone (one of the local Permian lavas) 
and Ham Hill stone. Glass mosaic fills the 
panels of gables over porch and clock. 

The builders are Messrs. Ham & Passmore, 
of Exeter, and Mr. J. Mansfield the clerk of the 
works. The architects are Messrs. Tait & 
Harvey, of Exeter. 

_—_—ot ot 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, BOURNEMOUTH. — The pier 
and the lower pleasure gardens from the square to 
the sea are now lit by electricity. The work has 
been carried out under the superintendence of the 








Borough Surveyor, Mr. F. W. Lacey. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


LIBRARIES, CARDIFF.—Alderman D. Jones 
presided at a recent meeting of the Cardiff 
Free Library Building Committee, when the 
Consulting Architect (Mr. Lanchester) sub- 
mitted his report on the plans in competition 
for the Roath and Grangetown libraries. He 
stated that his estimates of the cost of the 
designs selected were above the amount laid 
down by the Committee, but he had not found 
a satisfactory design which came within the 
cost limit. In the designs selected he was 
convinced the architects could reduce the 
cost of carrying them out. The Chair- 
man stated that the amount of cost stipu- 
lated by the Committee was for Roath 
2,8001., and for Grangetown 2,000]. Mr. 
Lanchester stated that the first and second 
selected designs for Roath could, he estimated, 
be carried out for 3,500/. and 4,000/. respec- 
tively, and in regard to Grangetown the first 
would, he estimated, cost 3,400/., and the 
second 2,800/. In each case the cost could 
be reduced by about 300/. After a desultory 
discussion as to the liability of the Com- 
mittee to pay the premiums of 50/. and 
301. in each case if no contractor could 
be found to carry out the work at the 
Committee’s limit, the Town Clerk was 
called in, and stated that the Committee 
would accept the plans under the terms named 
in the conditions of the competition. Mr. 
Good moved that thé plans be reduced to the 
2,800/. and 2,000/. respectively. The Chairman : 
No, no. We accept the plans, and take the 
architects at itheir word that the plans sub- 
mitted can be carried out for the 2,800/. and 
2,000/, named. It was resolved to adopt Mr. 
Lanchester’s award, the payment of premiums 
to be deferred until contracts are obtained. It 
was here disclosed that the designers of the 
first Roath design were Messrs. Teather & 
Wilson, architects, Andrew’s-buildings, Queen- 
street ; and of the first Grangetown design 
Mr. E. M. Bruce-Vaughan, Cardiff. 

BARRACKS SITE COMPETITION, SALFORD.— 
At a special meeting of the Health Committee 
of the Salford Corporation recently, the designs 
sent in in this competition were adjudicated 
upon. Design No. 3, by Mr. Henry Lord, 
F.R.LB.A., 42, John Dalton-street, Manchester, 
was awarded first premium of 30/.; design 
No. 11, by Messrs. Ashley & Armstrong, 50, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, London, was 
awarded second premium of 2o0/.; and design 
No. 1, by Messrs. W. R. Sharp & Fred Foster, 
28, Deansgate, Manchester, was awarded third 
premium of 10/. This decision has been ap- 
proved by the Council. The whole eleven sets 
will be on view at Salford Town Hall from 
Monday, the roth inst., to Saturday, the 22nd 
inst. 


—_ 
ee 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.-— 
The members of this Association held their 
annual excursion and dinner on Saturday 
last, July 1. These excursions are arranged for 
the purpose of studying and sketching both old 
and modern work, and it was decided this year 
to visit Chester, so as to afford members an 
opportunity of becoming more closely ac- 
quainted with the half-timber style of build- 
ings for which that city is world-famed. The 
party, numbering thirty, left Dublin on Friday 
night. Saturday morning was devoted to 
the Cathedral, where the members were wel- 
comed by the Dean, who drew their attention 
to the chief points of interest in the building. 
After lunch the party made a tour of the city 
under the guidance of Mr. Minshull, of the firm 
of Douglas & Minshull, the well-known Chester 
architects. The annual dinner was held in the 
evening at the Green Dragon Hotel, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. George Sheridan, A.R.I.B.A., in the 
chair.1 Amongst those present were :—Mr. Min- 
shull, Mr. MacArthur Butler, Mr. J. Holloway, 
Mr. F. A. Butler, Mr. C. H. Ashworth, Mr. M. J. 
Tighe, Mr. J. I]. Webb, Mr. A. Scott, Mr. T. 
Coleman, Mr. C. H. Mitchell, Mr. F. Hicks, Mr. 
H.jAllberry, Mr. P. F. O'Sullivan, &c.—Jrish 
Times. 








THE SOCIETY OF ILLUSTRATORS.—The annual 
art exhibitions of London are to receive an addition 
in the shape of a show of black and white work 
under the auspices of the Society of Illustrators. 
A committee has been cormed to arrange the details. 
The exhibition will be limited to work by the 
members of the Society, with possibly an exception 
here and there to admit of drawings by distinguished 
foreign illustrators, to whom invitations may be 
jssued by the committee, 


ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


SOMERSET ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The 
members, to the number of fifty, of the Axbridge 
branch (principally from Weston-super- Mare) 
of this society, had a pleasant excursion to the 
Sedgemoor churches on the Ist inst. The 
party first proceeded in brakes from Bridg- 
water to Chedzoy, where the fine old church 
dedicated to St. Mary was inspected, Lieut.-Col. 
Bramble explaining the chief points of in- 
terest. The many curiously-carved quaint oak 
bench ends were especially pointed out, whilst 
the very finely-worked altar frontals, made 
from an ancient cope discovered under the 
pulpit during the restoration of the church, 
and a fifteenth century brass, were much 
admired. The church is of Gothic structure. 
On a buttress on the south side of the church is 
a sandstone, on which scythes were sharpened 
by the rebels previous to the battle of Sedge- 
moor. The tower isa fine one, and there are also 
several dedication crosses in good condition. 
The company then drove past the site of the 
battle of Sedgemoor to the fine old church of 
St. Mary, Weston Zoyland, where Colonel 
Bramble pointed out there was the typical 
Somerset wagon roof and the compass roof side 
by side. The carved oak benches and the 
beautiful tower which this church possesses 
were also explained. It was in this church 
that hundreds of the rebels were imprisoned 
after the Sedgemoor fight, and the curious 
charges for food, &c., for the use of those con- 
fined are set forth in an ancient book belong- 
ing to the church. Another couple of miles’ 
drive brought the archzeologists to the Church 
of the Holy Cross, Middlezoy, which is an 
exceedingly interesting edifice. It has a 
splendid oak Jacobean pulpit of 1606, a 
beautifully carved oak wood screen (early 
fourteenth century work), a font of the same 
date, a hagioscope, and a small window, about 
the use of which nearly all archzologists 
differ. The tracery in the chancel window is 
said to be the finest of any church in Somerset. 
—Western Press. 

NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—The 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries held a meet- 
ing in the Castle, Newcastle, on the 28th ult., 
under the presidency of Mr. Richard Welford. 
It was decided, on the recommendation of the 
Council, to hold, on August I, a conversazione 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
society’s connexion with the Castle, to ask Mr. 
Bates to read on the occasion a short paper 
about the Castle, and to secure the services of 
one or two pipers. The Rev. Canon Savage, 
St. Hilda’s, South Shields, read some “ Notes 
on Jarrow Church.” Going back far beyond 
the time of Benedict Biscop, and touching upon 
the few Roman remains which have been 
found at the mouth of the Don, Canon Savage 
said they were not sufficient to lead to the 
inference that there had been any Roman settle- 
ment there, for the stones might easily have 
been removed from Wallsend or the Law. The 
monastery at Jarrow owed its foundation to the 
energy of Benedict Biscop. The original dedi- 
catory inscription, on two stones, was still pre- 
served in the church, and clearly fixed the date of 
dedication to be 684. There could be little doubt 
that the present chancel represents the church 
built in the seventh century. The tower was 
the great problem of the church. That it had 
been added to the already completed church 
had been shown; but when was it added? 
The upper stages clearly belonged to the 
eleventh century, or not much before. There 
could be no reasonable doubt that the two 
lower stages of the tower were considerably 
older than the upper ones, and might well be 
of the seventh or eighth century. But what 
was the westward building? A baptistry had 
been suggested. He could, however, find no 
actual record of one except that built at Canter- 
bury in 750 by Archbishop Cuthbert. It had 
further been suggested that there had been 
really two churches standing close together, 
and that they were afterwards united. Mr. 
Micklethwaite had said monastic buildings in 
Saxon times were generally to the westward of 
the church. It was difficult to imagine that 
the porticus was built for any other pur- 
poses than the corresponding work at Monk- 
wearmouth. Whatever the one was intended for 
the other was intended for. It was to that 
monastery that Bede was attached when ten 
years old—a year before the church was 
dedicated. There he passed his life, did his 
literary work, and died. After Bede’s death 
Jarrow retained something of its literary fame, 





and had some reputation for bell-making. In 





1069 the monastery was still in occupation, but 
in the winter of the same year the church was 
burned by the army of William of Normandy, 
It only lay desolate for a few years, but from 
1083 to the dissolution it was only a subordinate 
cell to Durham. After the dissolution the 
church became an ordinary parish church, and 
eventually fell into disrepair. Canon Savage 
also gave details of the modern history of the 
church, including its renovation by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. Mr. Haslon read some notes on the 
church of St. Michele, Pavia, contributed by 
Capt. Sir Henry Ogle, Bart., R.N.—Newcastle 
Chronicle. 
———_+»-}—___ 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS,— 
The special London district excursion of this 
Institution took place on Saturday, July 1, the 
destination being Hatfield. On arriving at 
Potter’s Bar by Great Northern Railway, the 
journey was completed by brakes, the drive 
being along the historic road. At Hatfield 
House a deputation of the party was received 
hy Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., who kindly arranged 
for the members to see the park, and to be 
shown over the house, &c. Mr. Basil H. Joy, 
the Chairman of the Institution, expressed the 
acknowledgments of the party for these grati- 
fying privileges. Visits are to be paid in July 
to Messrs. Simpson’s works at Pimlico, and to 
the Shepherd’s Bush Generating Station of the 
Central London Electric Railway. The summer 
meeting, occupying a week, commences on 
August 11, when Portsmouth and Southampton 
are to be visited, the President of the Institu- 
tion this year being Sir William H. White, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Director of Naval Construction 
and Assistant Controller of the Navy. 





ART NOTES FROM PARIS. 


WE announced the other day the intended 
formation of an exhibition of works by Puvis 
de Chavannes in the Durand Ruel Gallery. Un- 
fortunately the opening of the exhibition coin- 
cided with the recent political crisis, and it was 
almost overlooked by the Paris public in con- 
sequence. Among the forty-seven pictures 
exhibited is a very large one, “La Famille 
du Pécheur,” of remarkable power; a fine 
portrait of the artist painted by himself, and 
the sketch of the “ Pauvre Pécheur,” formerly 
the object of much criticism, and now admired 
among the treasures of the Luxembourg. 
There are also the cartoons for the two deco- 
rative pictures at the Longchamp Museum 
at Marseilles—‘“ Massilia Colonie Grecque,” 
and “ Marseilles Porte de l’Orient.” 

Among the pastels exhibited, four studies of 
female figures are particularly fine. Besides 
the pictures there are also forty-six drawings, 
studies from Nature, which form the best reply 
to the critics who pretended that Puvis de 
Chavannes neglected Nature and drew badly. 
Probably a still better light will be thrown 
upon this side of the artist’s acquirements by 
the forthcoming exhibition of a larger number 
of his drawings, which the family have pre- 
sented to the Municipality of Paris. 

It is understood that M. Guillaume, the 
venerable Director of the Ecole de France at 
Rome, is about to resign. M.Bonnatis spoken 
of as his successor, and the appointment would 
probably be a popular one. 

The Villa Medici students have sent their 
annual “ envois,” which have been exhibited 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. M. Chausse- 
miche, a fourth-year student in architecture, 
sent a restoration of the Temple of Jupiter at 
Terracina; M. Recoura, also a_ fourth-year 
student, a restoration of the Theatre of 
Maxentius. M. Patouillard (third year) has 
made a restoration of a quarter of ancient 
Rome, and M. Pille (second year) a study of 
the Temple of Wingless Victory at Athens as at 
present existing, together with studies of some 
Byzantine and Florentine monuments. The 
works in sculpture, by MM. Ségoffin, Champeil, 
Roux, and others, show great promise, and are 
above the average of the Villa Medici work. 

The monument to Elie Delaunay, the painter 
is to be inaugurated shortly at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. It is the work of M. Peter, 
sculptor, and will be placed in the Cour 
Mercier, not far from the Regnault monument. 
It will consist of a bas-relief representing “ Pein- 
ture ” offering a golden wreath to the artist. _ 

M. Olivier Merson, who is at work on the 
decorative paintings for the two “ Escaliers des 





Fétes” of the Paris Hdtel de Ville has also 
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found time to complete his decorative panels at 
the Opéra Comique, and to make the design for 
the new 100-franc bank-note to be issued by 
the Bank of France. In this design, which is 
remarkably delicate in execution, M. Merson 
has adopted a simplicity of design which it is 
hoped will render the work easy of reproduc- 
tion by the engraver. The design shows the 
figure of “ Travail,” in the guise of a foundry 
artisan, greeted by figures representing 
“ Fortune” with a cornucopia, and the “ Génie 
de l'Honneur”’ bringing an oak garland and a 
yalm. 

; Attention should be called to the exhibition, 
at the Georges Petit Gallery, of the Chocquet 
collection, celebrated in the French art-world, 
and which includes some fine works by 
Delacroix, Courbet, Tassaert, Claude Monet, 
Manet, Sisley, and Rénoir; a representative 
collection of pictures made by a man of taste 
and knowledge. 

It is to be regretted that an announcement 
is made of the intention of forming yet a third 
Salon for next year, in addition to the two 
which cannot now do justice to the space they 
cccupy. It is tobe called the “ Société Nouvelle 
de Peintres et de Sculpteurs.” Among the 
names given as adherents are those of MM. 
Cottet, Duhem, La Touche, Henri Martin, and 
Thaulow, among painters, and MM. Char- 
pentier, Camille Lefevre, and Constantin 
Meunier among sculptors. The natural result, 
one would think, would be to kill the New 
Salon entirely, by withdrawing some of the 
best men from an exhibition already painfully 
weak in comparison with its pretensions. 





i+ 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Lord Welby, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Shoreditch Vestry 2,785/. for the extension of 
street lighting ; the St. Luke, Middlesex, Vestry, 
8,700l. for sewerage and paving works ; and the 
Stcke Newington Vestry, 11,000/. for paving 
wcrks. 

List of Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour. 
—The same Committee reported as follows, the 
reccmmendation beingagreed to :—“ By agree- 
ment between the Master Builders’ Association 
and the General Labourers’ Union, labourers 
employed in the building trade when working 
on night shifts are entitled to an extra penny 
per hour. We recommend that words be 
inserted in the Council’s list of rates of wages 
and hours of labour to provide that labourers 
in the building trade employed on night shifts 
shall be paid 8d. per hour.” 

Millbank and Other Improvements.—The dis- 
cussion was resumed on the proposal of the Im- 
provements Committee to embank the Thames 
from Victoria Tower Gardens to Lambeth 
Bridge, to widen Millbank-street, and to lay 
out as a garden the land between the river and 
Millbank-street. 

Mr. Benn moved an amendment to the effect 
that the improvement should be undertaken 
subject to a substantial contribution from the 
Government, in addition to the widening of 
Abingdon-street. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre said that the widening of 
Abingdon-street, estimated to cost 130,000l., 
would eventually be carried out bythe Govern- 
ment at no cost to the ratepayers. 

On a division Mr. Benn’s amendment was 
rejected by 60 to 49 votes. 

Ultimately, after a long debate, the recom- 
mendation of the committee to proceed with 
the scheme was approved. 

The following improvement schemes were 
agreed to without discussion :—The widening 
ot Mare-street, Hackney ; widening’ Goswell- 
road, between Upper Ashby-street and Great 
Sutton-street, net cost 209,500/. ; widening 
Nine Elms-lane between Southampton-street 
West and Battersea Park - road, net cost 
136,400l.; widening Camberwell New-road 
between Warner-road and Camberwell Green, 
net cost 52,0001.; widening Kentish Town-road 
with a view of doubling the tramway lines, 
net cost 10,700/.; and the Maclise-road exten- 
sion to Hammersmith-road, net cost 4,560/. On 
another report of the same Committee, the 
Widening .of Mansell-street and Middlesex- 
street, at the northern and southern ends of 
the Tower Bridge, was also agreed to. 


Housing of the Working Classes. — The 


Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
brought up the following report :— 


“The Council on December 13, 1898, instructed 
us to consider whether we could not make such 
arrangements in connexion with the erection of 
buildings on the Cotton-street site, Poplar, as would 
impose no charge upon the rates. We therefore 
instructed the Architect to prepare plans of the 
cheapest dwellings which could be erected on the 
site. After very careful consideration, the Archi- 
tect has produced a plan, according to which he 
estimates dwellings can be erected for 14,090l., 
inclusive of all expenses, but exclusive of the cost of 
preparing bills of quantities. The dwellings will be 
five storiesin height, and will accommodate 360 per- 
sons in forty tenements of three rooms, and thirty 
tenements of two rooms. We may here mention 
that the working drawings and specification, which 
we now submit, were prepared by the housing 
branch of the Architect’s department from this plan 
within a month of its approval. We desire to call 
the attention of the Council to the fact that the 
time taken is very short for the amount of work 
done, and we must express our appreciation of the 
capacity and willingness which the Architect’s staff 
have displayed in the matter. We are advised 
that the receipts in connexion with the proposed 
dwellings will be sufficient to pay all outgoings in 
respect thereof, and to provide for interest and 
sinking fund upon the amount of the Architect’s 
estimate and the value of the land. Upon the com- 
pletion of the working drawings, specification, and 
estimate, we referred, them to the Manager of Works 
for examination and report, and he now states 
that he is of opinion that in the absence of quan- 
tities the amount of the Architect’s estimate is too 
close to warrant him reporting that it is sufficient 
for the construction of the dwellings. We there- 
fore propose that tendets should be invited for the 
work, and in order that the delay that would occur 
in preparing bills of quantities may be avoided, we 
think that we should be authorised to invite tenders 
upon the drawings and specification now submitted. 
We recommend that the working drawings and 
specification and the estimate of 14,090/. submitted 
by the Finance Committee in respect of the build- 
ings to be erected on the Cotton-street site, Poplar, 
be approved ; and that the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee be authorised to invite tenders 
for the erection of the buildings upon such drawings 
and specification.” 


The recommendation was carried, with the 
addition of the following words, “and that 
bills of quantities be prepared.” 

The same Committee reported as follows :— 


“In providing accommodation for persons dis- 
placed by carrying into effect schemes under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, or in 
connexion with street improvements, it has always 
been the practice of the Council and the Home 
Office to reckon each room as being sufficient for 
two persons. Recently, however, the Secretary of 
State informed us that he felt bound to reconsider 
this basis in view of the fact that a return issued 
in 1898 showed that each room in the Council's 
dwellings accommodated, on an average, 1°6 
persons. At the same time the question of the 
size of the rooms was raised, as in some cases plans 
had been submitted to the Secretary of State, 
showing tenements having living-rooms of less 
than 144 square feet of floor space, though in these 
cases the size of the bedrooms had been correspond- 
ingly increased. As these two questions appeared 
to us to be of great importance, we attended at the 
Home Office by deputation, and explained our 
views fully to Sir Kenelm Digby. The Secretary of 
State has now replied officially to the deputation, 
promising to accept a minimum size of rooms of 
144 square feet for living, and 96 square feet for 
bedrooms, with the further understanding that 
minute deviations from the minimum, especially in 
the case of three-room tenements, which may be 
rendered necessary by the plan of a building or the 
configuraticn of the site upon which it is placed 
will not be noticed. As regards the number of 
persons to be deemed to be accommodated, after 
hearing our arguments, and in view of the Council's 
resolution of November 29, 18098, that housing 
accommodation should in all cases be provided for 
a number of persons equal to that of the working 
classes displaced, the Secretary of State has inti- 
mated that he is prepared to continue the basis of 
two persons per room heretofore in force. We re- 
port the facts for the information of the Council. 

On the 2oth instant we called the attention of 
the Council to the fact that, although plans of dwell- 
ings proposed to be erected on Green-street 
and Pocock-street, Southwark, for rehousing per- 
sons displaced under the Falcon-court scheme, had 
been sent to the Local Government Board so far 
back as February 24, 1899, no decision upon them 
had then been received. The decision was received 
on the 22nd instant, when the Board intimated that 
the plans appeared to be objectionable by reason of 
the thinness of the partition walls proposed to be 
formed and by the omission of any equivalent for a 
party wall in the longer arm of the buildings. In 
order to avoid further delay we have given instruc- 
tions for the partition walls to be thickened to 
4% in., and for a wall in thelonger arm of the 





building to be constructed 9 in. thick. These altera- 


tions will, we hope, meet the objections raised. The 
Board, however, further stipulate that the occupancy 
of the dweilings shall, as regards one-room tene- 
ments, be restricted to a childless married couple, 
two girls, or two elderly persons of the same sex, and 
as regards two-room tenements to two adults (being 
a married couple) and two children under ten years 
of age. We may remind the Council that the first 
of these restrictions is the same as that which the 
Board sought to impose on the East End Dwellings 
Company with regard to the dwellings they desired 
to erect on the Ann-street, Poplar, area, and to 
which the company attached such importance that 
they declined to proceed unless it were withdrawn, 
With regard to the second restriction, we may point 
out that this is far more stringent than anything 
that is insisted upon by the Home Office, who, it 
will be seen from the preceding paragraph of our 
report, will not object to such tenements being 
occupied by four adults. We report the facts of this 
case so that the Council may have full knowledge 
of the difficulties with which we have to contend in 
carrying out the rehousing provisions of schemes 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
18go.” 

The Committee also recommended, and it 
was agreed, that the working drawings and 
specification in respect of the buildings to be 
erected on the western side of Ann-street, 
Poplar, be approved ; and that the Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee be authorised 
to invite tenders for the erection of the build- 
ings upon such drawings and specification. 
The dwellings proposed to be built will be five 
stories in height, and are designed upon the 
balcony principle, each tenement above the 
ground floor being entered from a_ balcony 
running the entire length of the building. 
Accommodation will be provided for 190 per- 
sons in forty tenements, of which fifteen will 
contain three rooms and twenty-five two 
rooms. 

Victoria-street Sewer—The Main Drainage 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that the tender of Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., 
amounting to 4,837/. 13s. 5d., for the recon- 
struction and diversion of the Victoria-street 
sewer between the Horse Guards-avenue and 
Whitehall-place be accepted ; that the solicitor 
be instructed to prepare the contract ; that the 
seal of the Council be affixed to the contract 
when ready ; and that the Controller be in- 
structed to recover from H.M. Office of Works 
the total expenditure incurred by the Council 
in connexion with the work. 

Southwark Park: Repair of Paths—The 
Parks and Open Spaces Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that the Council 
do accept the tender of Messrs. W. E. 
Constable & Co. ‘to supply tar-paving materials 
at the following rates for use in Southwark 
Park :—Bottoming, 16s. 9d. ; topping, 18s. 9d. ; 
dust, 12s. 6d. per ton; and the tender of 
Messrs. Vigers Brothers to provide edging an 
staking at the rate of 3s. 3d. and 4s. per Iooft. 
respectively. 

Landing Stages, Deptford and Blackfriars.— 
The Fire Brigade Committee recommended, 
and it was agreed, (a) That the estimate of 
1,648/. 15s. 3d. submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee in respect of the cost of constructing 
landing-stages at Deptford and Blackfriars be 
approved. (b) That, subject to the result of the 
usual inquiries made by the solicitor proving 
satisfactory, the tender of Mr. A. Woodhouse to 
construct for 1,598/. 15s. 3d. two landing-stages 
for the use of the Fire Brigade at Deptford and 
Blackfriars respectively be accepted. 

The Council soon after adjourned. 





METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE fortnightly meeting of the managers of 
the Metropolitan Asylum District took place at 
the County-hall, Spring-gardens, on Saturday 
last, Sir Edwin H. Galsworthy, the Chairman, 
presiding. 

The Southern Hosfital.—The Works Com- 
mittee submitted a report upon the result of 
their conference with the architect of the Local 
Government Board, Mr. P. Gordon Smith, as to 
the possibility of reducing the cost of the pro- 
jected Southern Hospital for convalescent fever 
cases. The hospital, as originally designed, was 
for 720 patients, and was to consist of thirty 
double cottages for twenty-four patients each, 
there being thus twelve patients in each cottage. 
The institution was also to include eighty addi- 
tional beds for isolation cases. Mr. Gordon 
Smith had suggested that the cost might 
be reduced by having cottages of two stories 
instead of one, and that the buildings 





forming the administrative block might be 
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compressed and made three stories high instead 
of two. The laundry, he considered, might be 
reduced in size, and possibly the residences of 
some of the principal officers, and the amount 
of tar-paving might be considerably reduced. 
The committee, in conjunction with the archi- 
tects of the hospital, Messrs. Treadwell & 
Martin, had carefully considered these sugges- 
tions, and had agreed to a change in the plans 
of the laundry buildings by which the cost 
would be reduced from 9,000/. to 8,000/. The 
proposal of the architect of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to have cottages of two stories 
only, it was found, would not effect a saving of 
more than 7,200/., and the committee, with the 
concurrence of Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, 
considered that a much more substantial saving 
might be made by slightly enlarging the dormi- 
tories and day-rooms in each single cottage, 
so as to permit of the unit of accommodation 
in these cottages being increased from twelve 
to fifteen patients. This proposal, which had 
been submitted to Mr. Gordon Smith, would 
effect a material reduction, estimated by the 
architects at 30,000/., in the cost of the hospital, 
without detriment to its utility. In fact, the 
separation room which originally formed part 
of the design of each double cottage, but was 
omitted on account of the cost, had now been 
restored without any additional expense. The 
increase of size would enable the three cottages 
at each end to be omitted, and thus save a good 
deal in the cost of drains, roads, &c. The 
committee did not see their way to making 
any other alterations, and submitted amended 
plans, carrying out their revised scheme.— 
Mr. James Brown, chairman of the Works 
Committee, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said that the hospital as 
now designed would have the advantage of 
great elasticity in its working. There would 
be a small regular staff which could readily be 
supplemented in times of pressure. The 
scheme would also enable the staff to be 
reduced by twelve house-mothers and six 
wardmaids, a saving of 950/. a year. Mr. 
Purchese, chairman of the Northern Con- 
valescent Hospital, said these institutions were 
a great saving, as they relieved the acute fever 
hospitals where patients cost twice as much 
to keep. He would like to hear the cost per 
bed of the new hospital. Mr. Brown replied 
that the Northern Hospital cost 270l. per bed, 
and since it was built there had been arise of 
30 per cent. in the prices of building work, so 
that the equivalent cost now would be 350/. per 
bed. That was almost exactly the cost of the 
new hospital as originally designed, but the 
changes now made would reduce the figure to 
3101. or 315/. per bed. He thought that was a 
very substantial reduction. The amended plans 
were then approved. 

The Northern Hospital.—A nurses’ home and 
isolation pavilion has recently been erected by 
the Works Committee at the Northern Hospital, 
and Mr. Purchese, chairman of the Hospital 
Committee, now moved a resolution disap- 
proving of a number of items of the expendi- 
ture incurred. For instance, opaque glass had 
been put in the windows of the nurses’ home, 
as though it were a prison or a convent, and 
much of this had had to be taken out and re- 
placed by clear glass. Both hot water pipes 
and fire stoves had been put in all the rooms, 
which was quite unnecessary, and reduced the 
size of the rooms. Gas pipes were laid on, 
although notice was given to the Works Com- 
mittee that the lighting would be by electricity. 
The kitchen dressers had been planned so as to 
cover up the windows, and part of the shelves 
had to be cut away. The exit panic doors had 
been made to open inwards, and had to be 
taken away and replaced by others opening 
outward. The baths were first arranged to be 
of the obsolete boxed-in type, and when it was 
afterwards determined to do without the wood- 
work, the edges of the baths supplied were so 
sharp that a wooden edge had to be put on to 
prevent the nurses from mutilating themselves. 
Altogether about 1,000/. had been wasted on 
these little matters. Mr. Monson seconded the 
resolution, and said that the Board was in the 
habit of doing its work with money instead of 
brains. Mr. Brown, chairman of the Works 
Committee, admitted that there had been mis- 
takes, but said that the work had been more 
economically done than would have been the 
case under the old plan of leaving such con- 
tracts to be carried out by the committees of 
the different institutions. Let Mr. Purchese, 
before bringing such a long string of charges, 
try the experiment of building a house for him- 
self. The architect had doubtless made mis- 


takes, for no man was perfect enough to build 
a house without making any. The matters of 
which Mr. Purchese complained were the 
result of misunderstandings, which he now 
explained, but they were not a very serious 
thing in a building costing 20,000/. Mr. 
Purchese then by leave withdrew his motion. 


—_ 
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LISTS OF TENDERS FOR 
PUBLICATION. 


WE draw attention to an alteration in the 
general heading to the lists of tenders pub- 
lished in the Builder, where in place of the 
words ‘*We cannot publish tenders unless 
authenticated by the name and address of the 
sender,” it now stands “unless authenticated 
either by the architect or the building-owner.” 
For many years we have published tenders 
when sent by one of the firms tendering ; in 
fact, in former days architects very seldom 
took the trouble to forward such lists, and they 
were generally sent by one of the contractors. 
At present, however, a large proportion of 
them are forwarded by the architects ; and as 
occasionally we receive letters from architects 
or building-owners objecting to the publication 
of a list of tenders, we think the time has 
come to put the matter on a regular. footing 
in this respect, and to require that, if sent 
by one of the contractors tendering, they should 
be sent with the knowledge and permission of 
the architect or the building-owner. As this 
regulation is made in the interests of architects 
and their clients, and to avoid the publication 
of any tenders contrary to their wish, we hope 
the architects or their clients will themselves 
be willing to assist us in this way, either by 
forwarding lists of tenders themselves, or by 
endorsing a list made out by the contractor, 
which will then be accepted as duly sanctioned 
for publication. 

en Oe 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council 
on Tuesday, the following applications under 
the London Building Act, 1894, were considered. 
Those applications to which consent has been 
given are granted on certain conditions. Names 
of applicants are given in brackets. Buildings 
are new erections unless otherwise stated. 
Lines of Frontage. 

Fulham.—The retention of an iron and glass hood 
over the entrance to No. 22, West Kensington- 
mansions, North End-road, Fulham (Mr. J. P. Flew, 
jun.).—Consent. 

Battersea.j—The retention of three houses with bay- 
windows erected on the south side of Surrey-lane, 
Battersea, and the erection of two further houses 
with bay-windows on the south side of Surrey-lane, 
at the corner of Surrey-lane south, to the lines and 
with the forecourt fence in front of such five houses 
(Mr. A. J. Hills for Mr. J. Waterhouse).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—An open portico and steps at the 
entrance to the club-house on the south side of 
Glyndon-road, Plumstead (Mr. A. J. Ware for the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers).—Consent. 

Holborn.t—An iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the Novelty Theatre, Great Queen- 
street, Holborn (Messrs. Murray & Foster for Mr. 
W. S. Penley).—Refused. 

Bow and Bromley.—A fence on part of the land 
required to be dedicated to the public in front of 
Messrs, Allan, Cockshut, & Co.'s premises, Old 
Ford-road, Bow (Mr. F. M. Elgood).—Refused. 

Hampstead.—One-story shops upon part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 1 to 13, inclusive, College- 
crescent, Finchley - road, Hampstead (Messrs. 
Boehmer & Gibbs).—Refused. 

Width of Way and Construction of Building. 


Lambeth, North.—A brick, wood, and iron staging 
for seasoning timber, in a yard at the north-west 
angle of Murphy-street, Oakley-street, Lambeth, 
and with the boundary wall at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
(Mr. R. C. Scutt for Mr. J. Williams).—Consent. 

Limehouse.—An iron boiler-house of a temporary 
character in a vard on the west side of Butcher-row, 
Limehouse, to abut upon Bere-street (Messrs. W. 
Whitford & Co. for Messrs. Batger & Co.).— 
Refused. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Southwark, West.—An additional boiler-house at 
the City of London Electric Lighting Company’s 
electricity generating station, 64, Bankside, South- 
wark (Mr. F. Bailey for the Company).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 


4th 
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WESLEYAN METHODIST CHAPEL, KIRKBURN, 
YORKS.—On the 30th ult. the memorial stones were 
laid of a new Wesleyan Chapel at Kirkburn. The 











architect is Mr. Petch, of Scarborough. 





ROYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC 
HOSPITAL. 


THE site on which this new hospital has been 
built is an irregular-shaped piece of land about 
three-quarters of an acre in area having frontages 
to City-road, Cayton-street, and Peerless-street. 

So far as the ground floor is concerned, the 
ground is to a very large extent covered with 
buildings, but on the level of the first fluor the plan 
consists of three distinct blocks, viz.: the front 
block facing City-road, the back or Peerless-street 
block, and an intermediate block parallel with the 
last with the connecting link between the two. The 
greater part of the ground floor is taken up by the 
out-patient department, which it will be convenient 
to describe by itself. 

Out-Patient Department.—The entrance for out- 
patients is in Peerless-street. Passing through the 
entrance lobby patients will find themselves oppo- 
site to the glass enclosure forming the porter’s office. 
Here all new patients will be registered and will 
receive their letters. Immediately facing the 
porter’s office is a waiting-room for inew patients, 
capable of seating some 200 persons. Adjoining 
the porter’s office is an office for the official whose 
duty it is to make inquiries in certain cases into the 
circumstances of intending recipients of the charity. 
From here the patients pass down a corridor toa large 
waiting-hall:where old and new patients are divided 
into three groups corresponding to the three sur- 
geons on duty for the day. From here they pass by 
relays into the consulting-room, a large hall 45 ft. 
by 24 ft., with accommodation for three surgeons 
and three assistants. The light for this room is 
obtained from a large skylight in the adjoining 
room, the partition between the two rooms being 
almost entirely of glass. Communicating with this 
room is a separate room for the out-patient house- 
surgeon, with a small waiting-space attached. Next 
the consulting-room is the refraction-room (45 ft. 
by 29 ft.), and opening out of this is a series of four 
small rooms for minor operations. 

At the side of, and communicating with, both con- 
sulting and refraction rooms, is a large dark room 
for ophthalmoscope work, with compartments for 
eighteen patients. The exit passage for patients is 
placed at the other side of the dark room, and is 
connected also directly both with the refraction-room 
and the consulting-room, so that patients not 
needing to be examined in the dark room, or not 
wanted in the refraction-room, may be sent away 
direct from either room. On the lineof route of 
out-going patients is a refreshment bar with a small 
kitchen. Beyond this is a room for X-ray work 
with dark room attached, and close to the dispen- 
sary and exit-door is the spectacle-room. Patients 
can either leave direct from the spectacle-room, or, 
if they have to go to the dispensary, can do so by 
passing through a turnstile and so to the waiting- 
room for medicines. This waiting-room is 
divided into two, with the dispensary placed in 
the middle. In the latter are thrce serving 
windows, one for in-patients the other two 
for out-patients. In the basement underneath the 
whole space occupied by dispensary and waiting- 
rooms is a store for drugs and bottles, &c. Separate 
groups of water-closets are provided for the use of 
out-patients in two courtyards connected with the 
waiting-room by covered ways. In planning the 
out-patient department care has been taken to pre- 
vent as far as possible the possibility of patients 
meeting or crossing one another ; and also to render 
the passage from one part to another as direct as 
possible. The whole of the walls in this depart- 
ment, with the exception of the ophthalmo- 
scope room, are lined with glazed bricks and 
the floors throughout with terrazzo. In the 
matter of ventilation and warming the out-patients 
department is treated entirely separately from the 
other parts of the hospital. Fresh air forced in 
by a large fan worked by a water motor and passed 
through an air filter provided with a water spray is 
conveyed by trunks to the variousrooms. Provision 
for warming the air in cold weather is made by 
means of batteries of hot-water pipes placed in the 
air trunks. For cooling the air in summer, if found 
necessary, there is ample means of introducing ice 
into the air trunks at suitable points. The vitiated 
air is extracted by a separate set of trunks and dis- 
charged at the top of a shaft above the roof of the 
main buildings, At the foot of the shaft is a fan for 
use as an auxiliary to the inlet fan when required. 

A staircase placed at the junction of the main 
front block with the Cayton-street block leads to 
the museum and pathological laboratories. These 
rooms are immediately over the minor operation 
rooms and the library. The pathological depart- 
ment comprises a general laboratory, with accom- 
modation for six workers, a dark room for photo- 
graphic work, and a private laboratory for the 
curator, The staircase is carried up to the second 
floor to afford ready access for the curator to the 
operation theatre. The whole of the basement 
floor and the remainder of the ground floor is 
devoted to administrative offices. In the basement 
are stores of all kinds, the boiler house, disinfec- 
ing-room, and porters’ room. On the ground floor 
in the centre of the City-road block is the 
main entrance hall, with porter’s lodge and 
waiting-space ; to the left are the secretarys 
offices and board-room ; and to the right a room for 
students, one for the honorary medical staff,and a 
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lecture-room ; separate lavatory accommodation is 
provided for (a) medical officers, (b) secretary, and 
(c) students. On this floor are two porters’ bed- 
rooms, and in the Peerless Street block the 
entrance for in-patients’ visitors and the chapel. 
The first floor of the City-road block contains a bed- 
room and sitting-room each for two house-surgeons, 
the staff dining-room with pantry adjoining, the 
matron’s office, her sitting-room, bedroom, and 
bath-room. The Peerless-street block contains two 
wards for fifteen beds each with a large day-room ; 
the intermediate block contains a ward for eighteen 
beds, one for two beds, a Sister’s room, bath-room, 
and linen-room; and in the connecting building 
are the following :—Patient’s lavatory, ward kitchen, 
two bed-wards, and two bath-rooms. Approached 
from the corridor connecting the three blocks by a 
covered bridge is the sanitary tower, containing 
water-closets and sink-rooms. 

On the second floor the arrangement of wards is 
similar to that on the first floor except that a 
smoking-room takes the place of the two-bed ward 
in the connecting building. The main front block 
has in the centre the operation theatre, with waiting 
and anzesthetic rooms on one side and sterilising and 
recovery rooms on the other side. At the extreme 
right are two wards—one for four the other for two 
beds ; and on the left are two rooms for Sisters and 
the nurses’ common room. This room is provided 
with fitted furniture by Messrs. Hampton, designed 
specially by the architects. 

The third floor contains in the front the kitchen 
offices, servants’ hall, nurses’ dining-room and seven 
bedrooms for servants, with two bath-rooms. The 
kitchen is fitted up with steam and gas cooking 
apparatus by Messrs. Slater & Co. The inter- 
mediate block is on this floor divided into separate 
rooms for sixteen nurses. These rooms are all pro- 
vided with hot water ventilating radiators, and 
fitted with specially planned fitments designed by 
the architects. Ventilation is provided for by an 
extraction shaft formed by putting a false ceiling to 
the corridor and provided with an extracting fan 
propelled by a water motor. In the connecting 
block is another nurses’ bedroom, making seventeen 
in all, and three bath-rooms. The Peerless-street 
block contains two wards as on the floor below, one 
of which will be devoted to children, a large day- 
room and a Sisters’ room. 

A fourth floor is formed over the connecting 
building and contains two wards for sick nurses 
with a ward kitchen and bath-room. The con- 
struction of the building throughout is what is 
usually known as fireproof, i.e., the floors are formed 
of iron girders protected by terra cotta tubes 
(Fawcett’s patent system) and covered with coke 
breeze concrete, and all the partition walls are 
either of brick or of hollow terra cotta tiles filled 
with concrete (Shepwood patent). 

The floors of the corridors throughout are finished 
either with terrazzo or with artifical stone, and the 
staircases are made of cast concrete with iron joists 
embedded therein. The ward floors are laid with 
teak boards side nailed direct to the concrete. The 
fireplaces throughout are provided with grates of 
the now well known Teale pattern ; the invention of 
Mr. T. Pridgen Teale, the distinguished surgeon. 
The walls and ceiling of the operation room are 
lined with “ Opalite,” an opaque tinted glass tile 
bedded in Keene’s cement, the key for which is 
formed by fragments of glass fused on to the back 
of the tile. The floor is of terrazzo. The corridors 
and passages, bath-rooms and lobbies to water- 
closets are warmed by hot-water radiators from the 
same boilors as those which supply the apparatus in 
the out-patients’ department. The whole of the 
engineering work in connexion with the warming 
and ventilating, and the supply of hot water for 
baths, sinks, &c., have been carried out by Messrs. 
Ashwell & Nesbitt. 

The air is drawn from the outside by means of 
open-bladed fans driven by a small hydraulic water 
motor, worked from the London Hydraulic Com- 
pany’s mains at a pressure of 700 lbs. per square 
inch, and is then passed over batteries of extended 
heating surface, and thence forced into the various 
rooms or apartments. Extraction flues are formed 
in the internal walls, leading into horizontal trunks 
in the basement and terminating in an up-cast 
shaft, at the base of which is fixed an open-bladed 
fan driven by another small hydraulic motor. The 
contents of the rooms will be changed on an 
average five times per hour. The heating medium 
is low-pressure hot water supplied from three 
Cornish boilers, 18 ft. long by 5 ft. diameter, con- 
nected together by a system of pipes so that either 
boiler may do duty for the heating or ‘hot-water 
Services or vice versa. 

There are four lifts, all worked by hydraulic 
power supplied from the Hydraulic Power Com- 
pany’s mains. In the well of the main staircase isa 
passenger lift, which, besides conveying patients to 
and from the operation room, will be used for the 
conveyance of clean linen. Off the connecting cor- 
tidor between the front and back buildings is an ex- 
ternal lift for coals, soiled linen, and kitchen refuse, 
and for the service of the dispensary, and the stores, 
entrance lifts are placed in the front and back areas. 
All these lifts have been supplied by the Otis Ele- 
vator Company, and are worked by hydraulic 
power. The building is lighted throughout by 
electric current from the supply company’s mains, 
the work having been carried out by Messrs. 





Belshaw & Co. under the direction of Mr. Walton’ 
GE. 


The contractors for the general building work 
were Messrs. Grover & Son, whose foreman, 
Mr. Gathergood, has been in immediate charge of the 
whole of the works. The concrete pavingand stair- 
cases were supplied by Mr. Walker, of Leeds; and 
the terrazzo by Messrs. De Grelle Houdret & Co. 

The buildings were designed by Messrs. Young & 
Hall, with. whom) the late, Mr. Bedells, surveyor to 
the hospital, was associated as joint architect until 
his death in 1897. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


STORIES OF THE STREETS OF LONDON. By H- 
Barton Baker. With illustrations by Charles G. 
Harper. (Chapman & Hall.) 

EGYPTIAN CERAMIC ART: The Macgregor Col- 
lection. By Henry Wallis. With illustrations by 
the author. (Privately printed.) 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 











CASTING FROM A WAX MODEL. 


SiR,—Can any of your readers inform me how to 
make a plaster cast from a figure in modelling wax ? 
“ DAVY.” 
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ROADS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE. 
PART I.—MATERIALS (Continued). 
2. Granite. 









Rete restrict the term granite to its proper 
h\ \ geological significance, and do not in- 
RAMEY) clude under this term the very miscel- 
laneous assemblage of rocks which the custom 
of the stone trade has caused to be known by 
this name. Granite is a plutonic igneous rock, 
that is, a rock which has resulted from the 
cooling and crystallisation of a molten magma 
at a depth below the surface under circum- 
stances of heat and pressure which do not 
obtain in the case of lavas ejected in a molten 
state upon the surface. The result of this 
deep-seated origin of granite has been a slow 
and gradual consolidation favourable to the 
perfect development of the crystalline forms of 
its constituent minerals. For this reason rocks 
of this class are termed holocrystalline, which 
implies that it is made up exclusively of crystal- 
line particles, having clear and well-defined 
boundaries without any intervening matrix. 

The molten magma from which granites 
have originated was invariably characterised 
by a high percentage of silica, which has 
played the chemical role of an acid in uniting 
with the various metallic oxides present in the 
magma to form salts called silicates. The 
excess of silica usually results in the formation 
of silicates containing a high silica percentage, 
and the surplus, over and above what is 
capable of entering into combination as silicate, 
crystallises out in the free form of quartz. We 
shall see that the particular manner in which 
this takes place exercises an important influ- 
ence upon the value of the resulting granite for 
practical purposes. 

Granite is, therefore, described as an acid 
rock, a class which includes all igneous rocks 
containing more than 66 per cent. of silica. 
The silica percentage may,yin fact, rise as high 
as 80, but in few, if any, true granites does it 
fall below 66. Again, silica being a substance 
of lower specific gravity than the various 
metallic oxides usually present in igneous 
rocks, the granites are generally lighter in 
weight than rocks containing a smaller silica 
percentage, their specific gravity being usually 
about 2°5, but varying with their mineralogical 
composition within narrow limits. 

It is not, however, necessary to submit a 
rock to chemical analysis before deciding 
whether it rightly belongs to the granites. In 
practice they are generally easily recognised 
by their holocrystalline appearance and the 
presence of free quartz in considerable quan- 
tity. It is only in very fine-grained rocks that 
any difficulty should occur. 

The other minerals, besides quartz, which 
are essentially present in granite, are some 
variety of alkali felspar, and some form of 
mica, or other ferro-magnesian silicate. In 
addition to these there are usually present one 


or more accessory constituents in variable 
quantity. The proportion in which these 
minerals exist in granite varies between con- 
siderable limits. The percentage composition 
of the De Lank granite was determined by 
Rutley, as follows :— 


Felspar (orthoclase) ............ 30 parts 

me ea a 
Mica (muscovite) ...............00. EE ie 
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The Donegal granite consists of :— 

Felspar (orthoclase) .................. 24°33 

eS Te: 41°88 
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The felspars of granite are generally of more 
than one kind, both potash and soda varieties 
being usually present. Upon the nature of the 
felspar the durability of granite largely depends. 
The potash felspar is the monoclinic form 
known as orthoclase, often recognisable by its 
occurrence either in single crystals or in 
simple twins, distinguishable by their dif- 
ference of lustre when viewed by reflected 
light. In British granites another form of 
potash felspar called microcline is often present. 
This is triclinic in ifs crystallisation, but chemi- 
cally it is almost identical with orthoclase. 
The determination of the amount of soda fel- 
spar present in the rock is of great importance 
with respect to its durability. Two forms of 
soda felspar are commonly found in granite, 
viz., albite or true soda felspar, and oligoclase 
or soda-lime felspar. The lime felspar, anor- 
thite, is occasionally, though rarely, present. 
Even orthoclase and microcline commonly con- 
tain some proportion of soda, due possibly to an 
admixture of traces of albite intergrown into 
them. Triclinic felspars are conveniently 
grouped under the general term flagioclase, 
and can sometimes be recognised in a 
rock by a fine parallel striation due to 
multiple twinning. Of the micas present in 
granite two forms are -to be readily dis- 
tinguished. Of these the white mica, or 
muscovite, is the more durable, being always 
found clear and unweathered, even in the 
sands and clays derived from the degradation 
of granite. Next to quartz it is the most 
stable constituent of granite. The dark mica, 
known as biotite, is rich in iron oxides, and is 
often found in a more or less decomposed or 
altered state, being of inferior chemical 
stability when compared with muscovite. The 
proportion of mica in granite varies consider- 
ably. Some granites, notably certain kinds of 
Scotch and Guernsey granites, have but little 
mica, or even occasionally none at all. 

Hornblende, of which the aluminous variety 
is common in many granites, is a constituent of 
importance in a road stone on account of its 
toughness. Unlike mica, which is soft and 
readily cleaved into thin lamellar plates, horn- 
blende usually occurs in stout, fibrous prisms 
of dark green colour. 

The accessory minerals found in granite are 
numerous, the most important, from the point 
of view of its durability, being iron oxide and 
pyrites. 


Conditions Affecting the Durabilily of Granite. 


The great differences which are to be noticed 
in the chemical durability and resistance to 
mechanical disintegration in different varieties 
of granite may-be ascribed to various causes, 
amongst which the following are the most 
important :— 

1. Mineralogical Composition.—As already 
mentioned, the minerals of greatest resistance 
to chemical alteration are quartz and muscovite 
mica. The other constituents, however, possess 
very unequal chemical _ stability. Some 
granites are found to lose as much as ‘25 per 
cent. of their weight by solubility in water 
alone, and as much as 5 per cent. by solubility 
in hydrochloric acid. The nature of the 
felspar is one of the most important considera- 
tions affecting the durability of this class of 
rock, some varieties being moderately stable 
and others becoming quickly kaolinised. The 
question of the relative durability of different 
varieties of felspar is not easy to solve, for the 
decomposition of rocks when subjected to the 
ordinary conditions prevailing in a road must 
necessarily be far more rapid than is the case 
either under natural conditions in the quarry, 
or when used as a building stone. 

Unfortunately a considerable amount of con- 
fusion seems to prevail as to the exact beha- 
viour of different species of felspar under the 





influence of weathering. One of our standard 
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works of reference (“Notes on Building Con- 
struction ”) makes the statement that orthoclase 
or potash felspar is less durable than oligoclase 
or soda-lime felspar. It may be as well to 
examine this statement at greater length, espe- 
cially as the tendency of recent investigation is 
to the opposite conclusion, viz., that orthoclase 
is the most stable form of felspar. Mitscherlich 
and Bischof both noticed that where orthoclase 
and albite are associated, the latter may often 
be noticed to be in a decomposed and 
friable condition, while the former remains 
fresh and unaltered. Roth has shown that in 
weathered rocks the loss of soda is almost 
always greater than that of potash. Merril 
states that in the pegmatite dykes of Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, the microcline (potash felspar) is 
remarkably fresh and translucent, while the 
associated oligoclase is not only snow white, 
with partial decomposition along the cleavage 
lines, but rapidly weathers on the heaps of 
waste into a friable gritty mass. Geldmacher 
also states that in the weathering of quartz 
porphyry, oligoclase is the first felspar to give 
way. Lemberg noticed the same fact in con- 
nexion with the tourmaline granite of Monte 
Mulatto, near Predazzo, in which the oligoclase 
decomposes much more rapidly than the 
orthoclase. am, ; 

Indirectly the same conclusion is arrived at 
from a consideration of the scarcity of potas- 
sium salts amongst the products of rock altera- 
tion, in comparison with those of lime and 
soda. The veins of calcite so often found in 
connexion with igneous rocks, and the greater 
abundance of soda and lime bearing zeolites, 
occurring as alteration products of the felspars, 
seem to point to the greater chemical durability 
of the potash varieties. With regard to the 
other minerals, the superior durability of mus- 
covite over biotite has already been mentioned. 
Hornblende, although tough and a feature of 
strength in granites, gradually yields to atmo- 
spheric influences, breaking down finally into 
a ferruginous clayey residue. Of the accessory 
minerals, magnetite and pyrites are readily 
oxidised, and their presence in quantity is 
detrimental. 

2. Texture—In no rocks is there a greater 
variation in the size of the crystalline particles 
than in granite. Even in the same mass of 
rock great differences in this respect are to be 
noticed. Thus the majority of Cornish granite 
is coarse-grained, often with large porphyritic 
felspars, but notable exceptions occur, as at 
Carnsew, de Lank, and elsewhere. It is obvious 
that the crushing strength must be influenced 
by the degree of coarseness of the crystallisa- 
tion, and crushing tests on small cubes of 
coarse-grained or porphyritic granite cannot 
be reasonably compared with similar tests upon 
fine-grained blocks of the same size. How- 
ever suitable coarse-grained and porphyritic 
varities may be for use as building stone, or for 
paving setts and kerbs, it is certain that for 
macadam fineness of grain isa great desidera- 
tum. This is one of the causes which has 
contributed to the high reputation held by 
some Guernsey granites for use as road 
stone. 

3. Mode of Crystallisation.—The strength of 
a holocrystalline rock is not determined so 
much by the mere cohesion of the crystalline 
particles as by the way in which they are 
interlocked. Thus in general the felspar, 
mica, and hornblende have crystallised in 
perfect idiomorphic forms ; while the quartz, 
being the last mineral to consolidate, has filled 
up the spaces between the other crystals, 
forming an interlocked mosaic. This inter- 
locking reaches its maximum in the so-called 
graphic or pegmatitic granites, in which the 
quartz and felspar are intimately intergrown. 
A similar structure occurs on quite a micro- 
scopic scale in some of the Charnwood Forest 
granites, as at Groby. This arrangement of 
the quartz has an important influence upon 
both the strength and durability of the rock ; 
for, being itself of the greatest stability, it often 
so envelops the less durable minerals as to form. 
a protective covering to the latter. An examina- 
tion of granite should, therefore, include the 
disposition of the quartz, which may occur either 
intergrown into the felspars, as in ordinary 
pegmatitic granite; or in a micro-pegmatitic 
arrangement, as at Groby; or wedged in 
between the other minerals in an interlocked 
mosaic, as in most varieties; or in rounded 
grains, as at Mont Mado, in Jersey, and in some 
Peterhead granites; or, lastly, in true hexa- 
gonal crystals, as in the Hill of Fare quarries, 
Kincardine. In some cases a complete inter- 


lisation of all the minerals, as in the granite of 
Loch Awe—a condition which in some Jersey 
granites leads to suchacomplete intermingling 
of the material that the separate minerals are 
difficult to define. 

4. Orientation of the Crystals —The strength 
of granite is also influenced by the presence of 
natural planes of weakness in the rock caused 
by the disposition of the constituent minerals. 
Thus in the Luxullian granite the large 
orthoclose crystals are arranged in a direction 
parallel to the bedding joints, and in this direc- 
tion the rock possesses an easy cleavage. At 
Lamorna, on the other hand, this orientation of 
the large felspars is absent, and not only is the 
rock more difficult to split up in consequence 
but its compressive strength is thereby 
improved. Not only do the felspars exhibit 
this tendency to orientation, but also the 
micas, which, in the Kemnay granite, thus 
determine the rift. 

5. Foliation.—This tendency of minerals to 
parallelism is often carried to such an extent 
that the whole rock exhibits a distinctly foliated 
arrangement when viewed in large masses, 
although not sufficiently pronounced to cause 
the rock to become a true gneiss. Foliated 
granite occurs at Killiney Hill, Carnsore Point, 
in Donegal, and at Dyce quarry, Aberdeen. 
Foliation is not conducive to compressive 
strength, and, therefore, this structure is not 
advantageous in a typical road stone ; it does 
not appear, however, in all cases that the 
interlocking of the crystals materially suffers 
on this account. 

6. Absorptive Power.—The absorptive power 
is obviously inversely proportional to the com- 
pactness of aggregation of the crystals, and 
directly proportional to the amount of inter- 
stitial space. This factor, therefore, gives an 
index to the crushing strength ofa rock. Most 
granites contain a small amount of absorbed 
water, the average quantity being about ‘8 per 
cent., and in some cases about ‘2 per cent. more 
can be absorbed by soaking the sample for a 
few hours. Such a stone would contain, 
according to Ansted, about four and a half 
gallons of water per two tons weight of rock 
after immersion in water. 

7. Foints.—The presence of numerous joints 
sometimes renders a granite quite unfit for 
commercial purposes. That these joint planes 
are in reality lines of weakness may be inferred 
from the fact that many granite bosses have 
weathered in a direction determined mainly 
by their disposition. This may explain why in 
Cornwall the bedding joints are often seen to 
follow the surface contours. Joints greatly 
assist the absorptive power of the rock. They 
are usually close-fitting in fine-grained rocks, 
and their existence may even escape notice 
until the stone is submitted to mechanical 
force. Although they are of the utmost 
importance with respect to the facility with 
which the rock can be quarried, an excessive 
development of microscopic joint-planes may 
in some cases be detrimental to the strength 
of even the small fragments broken for setts or 
macadam. 

8. Position of the Quarry.—Quarries in the 
same mass of rock exhibit important variations 
in the nature of the stone. Near the margin of 
a granite boss important differences, both in 
the structure and composition of the rock, may 
be noticed. An interesting example of this is 
to be seen in many of the Cornish granites, 
which near the outskirts of the mass often 
develop large quantities of schorl and talc, at 
the expense of the biotite. 

More important, perhaps, from a practical 
point of view is the depth below the surface 
from which the rock is quarried. In most 
granite areas there is a greater or less amount 
of decomposed rock near the surface, the fel- 
spars in this zone being more or less kaolinised, 
and the rock in consequence being more or 
less ‘disintegrated. The depth of this zone 
varies considerably in different localities. In 
the Transvaal it is said to extend downwards 
200 ft. and in Columbia the granite at a 
depth of 80 ft. from the surface can be re- 
moved by pick and shovel. In the Mount Sorrel 
quarries weathering extends 20 ft. downwards, 
and in Jersey from 30 ft. to 35 ft. It is some- 
times stated that the depth to which weather- 
ing reaches may be taken as an index of the 
durability of the stone. This, however, is not 
necessarily the case. Theeffects of denudation 
must be considered. An area which has escaped 
subaérial denudation for a long period may 
have a thick overburden of rotten stone, while 
an adjacent district may have recently been 
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stripped off the overburden and thus brought 
the sounder stone to the surface. 

Granite masses are also often traversed by 
veins, dykes, or mineral lodes which exert a 
considerable influence upon the quality of the 
rock. Thus an elvan dyke in Carn Grey 
quarry, near Luxullian, renders the granite on 
either side quite unfit for quarrying. A basalt 
dyke in the Kemnay granite of Aberdeen makes 
the rock on each side soft and useless. <A 
copper lode in Gunnislake quarry, near Luxul- 
lian, is marked by larger orthoclase crystals in 
its vicinity ; and many of the kaolin deposits 
in Cornish granite areas are confined to the 
proximity of tin veins, the presence of which 
appears to assist in the decomposition of the 
felspars. 
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OBITUARY. 


PROFESSOR BANISTER FLETCHER.—We regret to 
record the death of Mr. Banister Fletcher, Fellow of 
the Institute of Architects and Professor of Archi- 
tecture at King’s College, London. He was son of 
Mr. Thomas Fletcher, and was born in 1833. He 
was Fellow of King’s College, London, where in 
1890 he became Professor of Architecture. On 
taking up the Chair of Architecture, Professor 
Fletcher did a great deal towards increasing the 
library and the collection of drawings and models, 
and giving new impetus to the architectural 
training there. Professor Banister Fletcher had 
also taken a considerable part in sanitary work ; 
he was at one time Chairman of the Sanitary 
Committee of the City of London, and was Presi- 
dent of the architectural section of the Congress 
of the British Institute of Public Health. For 
about a year he sat in Parliament (1885 to 1886) as 
member for North-West Wilts. In 1889 he was 
sworn in as Master of the Carpenters’ Company. 
He also was since 1875 District Surveyor for West 
Newington and part of Lambeth; he was a Sur- 
veyor to the Board of Trade, Chairman of the 
Trades’ Training Schools Committee, and Colonel of 
the Tower Hamlets Volunteer Brigade. He produced 
a good many books chiefly on practical subjects : 
“Model Houses for the Industrial Classes,” of 
which the second edition appeared in 1877 ; “Sani- 
tary Hints” ; “ Valuations and Compensations” ; 
“Light and Air” (reviewed in our columns on 
September 4, 1895); ‘“ Quantities,’ which has be- 
come a standard work on the subject ; “ Arbitra- 
tions” ; “ Dilapidations”; ‘The London Building 
Act 1894 ””—a review and explanation of the working 
of the Act; and in conjunction with his son Mr. 
Banister F. Fletcher, a “ History of Architecture for 
the Student Craftsman and Amateur.” Several 
buildings carried out by him in conjunction with his 
son have been illustrated in our columns, the latest 
of which was openedjthis week and appears, by an 
arrangement made several weeks ago, in our illus- 
tration plates in the present issue. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BRISTOL CATHEDRAL RESTORATION.—On the 29th 
ult. a meeting was held at the Merchant Venturers’ 
Hall, Bristol, with a view to promote the completion 
of the restoration of the fabric of Bristol Cathedral. 
The circular calling the meeting explained that so 
far the sum of 16,600/. has been raised and expended 
upon the work. The central tower, Elder Lady 
Chapel, and north wing of the cloisters have been 
restored, the stalls reconstructed, the choir paved 
with marble, and many minor improvements 
effected. For the last three years the committee 
have been mainly occupied with the restoration of 
the south side of the cathedral, which had fallen into 
a ruinous condition. This work is now approach- 
ing completion, but there is still a debt upon it of 
about 1,500/. All that now remains to place the 
whole fabric in a state of thorough repair is the 
restoration of the south transept, with the roof of 
Newton Chapel, and the north choir aisle. To do 
this, and to pay off the present debt, the committee 
ask for the sum of 3,0001. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WALLASEY, CHESHIRE. 
—The memorial stone has just been laid of the new 
Presbyterian Church of England, which is now in 
course of erection in Village-road, Wallasey. The 
building, when completed, will consist of nave and 
transepts, organ apse, minister’s vestry, ladies’ 
retiring room, &c., and arrangements have been 
made whereby a west gallery can be erected ata 
future period, space for an independent entrance 
to the stairway being provided in the turret of the 
porch structure. The building will be faced on all 
sides with Ruabon brick, the dressings and orna- 
mental tracery, strings, and weatherings being of 
terra-cotta. The windows will be glazed with 
cathedral glass, the internal fittings and pew fram- 
ing of varnished pitch pine, and the roofs will be 
covered with Ruabon red tiles. The heating will be by 
means of hot-water pipes. According to the present 
part of the building scheme there will be accommo- 
dation for about 450 worshippers. The chief 
entrance to the church is by an open portico in the 
centre of the main facade, the vestry and retiring 
rooms having approaches from the side street. The 
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architect is Mr. A. W. Smith, Manchester, and the 
contractor Mr. W. H. Forde, Birkenhead. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MALONE.—The new 
Presbyterian Church which has been erected on the 
site of the old edifice at Balmoral was opened re- 
cently. The site has a frontage both to the Lisburn- 
roadand Balmoral-avenue, formerly Stockman’s-lane. 
The church consists of a nave and aisles, with large 
projecting transepts, and includes a gallery, ap- 
proached by two staircases from the vestibule, the 
whole being planned to accommodate upwards of 
1,000 persons. Prominence is given to the main 
doorway, which has octagon shafts, with moulded 
pases and caps, carrying a Tudor arch, moulded and 
carved. The main gable contains two tracery win- 
dows. A tower, with a deeply recessed doorway, is 
placed at the south-west angle of the church. It is 
pierced by tracery belfry windows, and is crowned 
by astone spire, which terminates in a gilt copper 
weather-vane, at a height of 125 ft. At the opposite 
angle is an octagonal projecting staircase, with angle 
buttresses and a doorway between them. All the 
windows have cusped tracery heads, in the 
Tudor style. The roofs are covered with green 
Westmoreland slates. The walling is of selected 
Scrabo sandstone, with mullions of Giffnock stone. 
All the internal joinery is of selected pitch and 
yellow pine, with Carolina sheeting for the roof and 
wall dados. A series of moulded Tudor arches 
divides the nave from the aisles. Three painted 
memorial windows have been placed in the rear 
gable. The circular window in the centre of the 
gable represents the emblem of the “ Burning Bush,” 
and the two windows in the transepts are filled with 
stained glass. The windows were designed and 
made by Messrs. Ward & Partners, Belfast. The 
church is heated by low-pressure hot water, the 
work being carried out by Messrs. Musgrave & Co., 
Belfast. The gasfitting is by Messrs, J. Dowling & 
Co., Belfast. Messrs. Riddel & Co. have erected the 
entrance gates and lamps. The vestibule and porch 
are laid with marble terrazzo by Messrs. J. & F. 
Ebner & Co., London, while the general contractors 
for the work are Messrs. Courtney & Co., who have 
carried out the whole contract, under the super- 
vision of the architects, Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
of Belfast. 

Union CHURCH, BEESTON.—On the 2oth ult. the 
new Union Church, Beeston, was dedicated. The 
church has been built to accommodate about 4oo 
people. It is a stone structure, whilst the roof is 
tiled with American sea-green slates. The heating 
of the place is obtained by the low-pressure, hot- 
water system, and the ventilation is on the Boyle 
system. The benches for the congregation are of 
Columbian pine, and the materials of the rostrum 
are pitch pine and mahogany. In front of the 
rostrum is situated the baptistry, let in 3ft. 6in. 
below the floor of the chapel, and lined with white 
glazed bricks. At the rear are ministers’ and choir 
vestries, kitchen, and aschool-room, 51 ft. long by 
18ft. wide. The edifice is 66ft. long, 36 ft. wide, 
and 37ft. from the floor to the ridge. Mr. C. N, 
Holloway, of Nottingham, is the architect, and Mr. 
W. Turner, of Beeston, the contractor. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH, ANNFIELD 
PLAIN, DURHAM.—The foundation stones of a new 
Wesleyan Methodist church and Sunday school 
were laid on the 28th ult. at Annfield Plain. The 
new buildings will cost over 2,o00/, The church 
will have accommodation for 700 persons, and the 
lecture hall 200. Mr. Geo. T. Wilson, Durham, is 
the architect. 

CHURCH, WEST BROMWICH.—On the 25th ult. 
the new church in St. Philip’s district of the West 
Bromwich Christ Church parish was opened for 
public worship. It is situated on the Beeches, and 
is capable of accommodating 750 persons. The esti- 
mated cost was 6,o00/., but the major portion only 
has been erected, at an estimated outlay of 4,000/. 
The work has been executed by Mr. John Dallow, 
the architects being Messrs. Wood & Kendrick. 

SCHOOL EXTENSION IN SALFORD.—The memorial 
stone of the twelfth public elementary school 
erected by the Salford School Board was laid on 
the 20th ult. The school is situate in North 
Grecian-street, Broughton. The new buildings are 
of reu brick faced with Accrington stock bricks and 
stone sills aad dressings, and will furnish accommo- 
dation for 1,090 scholars. On the ground floor 590 
infants will be provided for, and class-rooms, &c., 
for 500 girls are arranged on the first floor. Both 
departments of the new school are being erected on 
the central hall system. A large assembly hall is 
provided on each floor, into which eight class-rooms 
in the girls’ and three in the infants’ departments 
open, each class-room accommodating from fifty to 
sixty children. Special provision is being made for 
Instruction in cookery and laundry work. It is 
Proposed, if possible, to light the school with elec- 
tricity. The plans have been prepared by Mr. H. E. 
Stelfox, architect, Manchester, and the works are 
being carried out by Messrs. R. Neill & Sons. It 
1S estimated that the building, furnishing, care- 
taker’s house, &c., will cost 14,0001. 

LEO-STREET SCHOOL, ASYLUM-ROAD, PECKHAM. 
—This school was opened officially on the 26th ult., 
upon completion. It is a three-story building, 
erected for 358 boys, 358 girls, and 422 infants, The 
Site being small, a playground for boys is provided 
on the top of the building. Each department (boys’, 
girls’, and infants’) consists of six class-rooms and a 
hall, with cloak-rooms, lavatories, and a teachers’ 





room. There is also a drawing-class room. The 
contract was taken by Mr. Charles Cox, of Hackney, 
for 24,0701. The warming and ventilation is on the 
system known as the “ Plenum,” installed by Mr. 
Wm. Key, of Glasgow. The architect was Mr. 
Thomas J. Bailey, Architect to the Board. 

HOTEL RUSSELL, RUSSELL-SQUARE.—This hotel, 
now being built of red brick and terra-cotta, after 
the plans and designs of Mr. Charles Fitzroy Doll, 
on the east side of Russell-square, covers about 
36,670 feet superficial; it will provide sleeping 
accommodation for 500 persons, and will be fur- 
nished and equipped by Messrs. Maple & Co. The 
Duke of Bedford has granted a lease of the site for 
ninety-nine years from June 24, 1896, at a ground- 
rent of 1,500/. per annum. 

NEW OFFICES OF “ PUNCH.”—Of the buildings 
that have lately been erected in Bouverie-street, the 
south portion, at the corner of Essex-street, is now 
completed, and is occupied by the Punch editorial 
staff. Thearchitect is, we are informed, Mr. Henry 
Christian, of the firm of Christian and Purday. 

THE HOTEL MAJESTIC, HARROGATE.—Mr, G. D. 
Martin is the architect of the hotel now being built, 
and to be acquired by a newly-formed company 
under the name of the Frederick Hotels, Limited. 
The freehold site occupies about 93 acres, laid out as 
pleasure gardens, adjoining the Pump Room and 
the Spa Grounds. 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDING, EXMOUTH.—A very 
large building, composed principally of iron, wood, 
and glass, is to be erected at Exmouth for horti- 
cultural purposes. The structure will be over a 
quarter of a mile in length, and of an ornamental 
character, with dome in centre, nearly 80 ft. high, 
with towers at intervals about 45 ft. high. The 
width of the building in the middle will be 44 ft., 
and at the narrowest part 26ft. Mr. Ernest E. 
Ellis, of Exmouth, is the architect. 

CATTLE MARKET AND ABATTOIRS, PLYMOUTH.— 
The Plymouth Corporation have decided to abolish 
the old Cattle Market and slaughter-houses, now 
situate in different parts of the town, and to lay out 
and erect a new cattle market, with abattoirs, meat 
storage, &c.,on lands they have recently acquired 
at Prince Rock, on the outskirts of the borough, and 
have commissioned Mr. H. J. Snell, architect, of 
Plymouth, to prepare the necessary plans. 

LLANDINGAT CHURCH, LLANDOVERY. — The 
dangerous condition of the ancient tower of this 
church, dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, has made it imperative to take down the 
upper portion and to rebuild it. At the present 
time there is no coping, and the whole of the 
masonry is very much in need of repair, and a new 
roof is required. The openings that are at present 
walled up are to be re-opened, and all ancient 
lights restored. The roof of the church itself, at 
present covered with the old stone tiles, will be 
stripped, and the tiles re-hung ; but considerable 
difficulty is anticipated in procuring a sufficient 
quantity of fresh ones to make the roof perfect. 
Other restorative works will be undertaken, and a 
thorough system of ventilation is contemplated. 
The architect engaged is Mr. R. Wellings Thomas, 
of Llandrindod Wells. 

HOSPITAL, KIRKCALDY.—The Kirkcaldy Infectious 
Diseases Hospital was opened recently. The hos- 
pital consists of an administrative block, two ward 
blocks, and laundry and discharge buildings. It has 
been erected near to Smeaton-row, on a piece of 
ground about four acres in extent. The adminis- 
trative block consists of the doctor’s room, dispen- 
sary, nurses’ dining-room, kitchen, scullery, &c., and 
ten bedrooms. The eastmost ward block, intended 
for scarlet fever patients, consists of two wards, 
with service-room between, bathroom, and other 
accommodation. In this building fifteen beds will 
be placed. The westmost block is divided into 
three :groups of wards, where three classes of 
diseases can be treated. Each group consists of the 
two wards and service-room between, with bath- 
room and other necessary accommodation. This 
block is also arranged for fifteen beds, namely, seven 
enteric, six measles, and two observation. The 
walls are chiefly of brick. Sun rooms are situated 
off the wards. The laundry block consists of 
washing-house, ironing rooms, and rooms connected 
with the disinfector, engine room, mortuary, and 
ambulance sheds, and a boiler shed. In addition to 
the caretaker’s rooms in the lodge there is a 
waiting-room for visitors to the hospital. The 
drainage for the whole building is carried along to 
the south-east corner, where a septic tank and 
filters are arranged. The cost of the whole building 
and furnishing will be about 11,000/. The architects 
are Messrs Campbell Douglas & Morrison, Glasgow. 

THE LIVERPOOL BATHS.—The annual inspection 
of the public baths and washhouses of the city was 
made on the roth ult. by the Baths Committee of 
the Corporation, and the opportunity was also 
taken to open the new free open-air swimming-bath 
and gymnasium which have been erected in Mans- 
field-street, St. Anne’s Ward. The establishment 
covers an area of about 1,875 sq. yds. The 
gardens have an area of about 825 sq. yds., and 
are laid out with walks. The entrance is in Mans- 
field-street. The swimming bath is 75 ft. long and 
30 ft. wide, 33 ft. deep at one end and 24 ft. deep at 
the other end. The water in the bath is tresh water 
from the Corporation main. Covered dressing 
sheds are provided on both sides, and at one end 
of the bath a cleansing bath, 6 ft. by 6 ft., is 








provided. There is also a drinking fountain. 
The gymnasium is 45 ft. by 42 ft. The managers 
office is so situate that it commands a com- 
plete view of both the bath and gymnasium. 
Proper conveniences and stores are also provided. 
The buildings are built with red bricks, having 
terra-cotta dressings. The roofs to gymnasium 
and offices are constructed in wood and iron, and 
are covered with slates. The gymnasium has 
a wood pavement floor, and is lighted from the 
roof at one end. The large swimming bath and 
sidewalks thereto are constructed in cement, 
concrete, and granolithic work. The dressing sheds 
are covered with corrugated iron. The establishment 
was designed and the work carried out by the Baths 
and Washhouses Engineer and Chief Superintendent 
(Mr. W. R. Court). The contractors for the work 
were Messrs. L. Marr & Son, Liverpool, and the 
cost was about 3,000/. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, CANNON-STREET. — New 
business premises have been erected in Cannon- 
street, at the end of Bread-street, from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. H. Huntly-Gordon. The front eleva- 
tion nearly faces the Mansion House Railway 
Station, and above the basement and ground floors 
there are five floors, which are reached by an 
hydraulic passenger lift. The new building contains 
sixty rooms, while in the basement there are 
specially - constructed strong rooms. The new 
building is built of red brick and Portland stone 
standing on a plinth of Labrador granite. The 
staircases are made of marble and faience. The lift 
in the new premises has been supplied by Messrs. 
Richmond & Co., and the electric light installation 
and heating apparatus by Messrs. Strode & Co., of 
St. Paul’s-churchyard. 

PETERHEAD CORPORATION BATHS.— Peterhead 
Corporation Baths have now been completed. The 
architect was Mr. Anderson, London, and the 
builders were Messrs. Wm. Stuart & Son. Entering 
by a door in the north side, the pay-box is found 
immediately to the left. On the other side of the 
passage are five slipper baths. Beyond the pay-box, 
and on the same side, are the cooling boxes, and 
further along the Turkish baths and the shampooing 
room. The baths consist of an outer and inner 
chamber—the inner room to be heated toa higher 
temperature than the outer one. The floors of the 
building are of concrete. The whole building being 
built on the side of a sloping rocky embank- 
ment, the inside swimming-pond is on a much 
lower level than the Turkish baths. On the way 
down the boiler and pump room are passed. 
The pond-room is the largest inside the building. 
It is 48 ft. long by 24 ft. broad, and floored with 
concrete and lined at the sides with enamel tiles. 
For the convenience of swimmers two guiding lines 
of enamel tiles are placed along the bottom parallel 
with the sides. Thirteen dressing-boxes are ranged 
along one side of the pond, and in opposite corners 
are a shower bath and lavatory accommodation. 
The room is lighted from the roof. In this room 
the calorifer is situated for the purpose of heating 
water for the slipper baths, which are to be supplied 
not only with hot and cold water, but with salt and 
fresh water aswell. The outside pond is gained by 
passing from the inside one along a stone-laid 
passage and through a doorway. This pond has 
been thoroughly cleaned and rendered watertight. 
The high rock at the east end has been levelled, and 
along that end dressing boxes are to be placed. The 
contractors were:—Joiner, Messrs. A, & WwW 
Webster ; painter, Mr. George Cran; plasterer, Mr. 
Alex. Kelman. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. E. Jenkin Williams, architect, has removed 
from 14, High - street to 31 and 32, High - street, 
Cardiff——The practice of the late Mr. George 
Fleetwood, Surveyor, of 3, New Court, Carey- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn, will be continued at the same 
address by his son, Mr. George S. Fleetwood, 
in conjunction with Mr. W. Eversden, under 
the style of “Fleetwood, Son, & Eversden.”——- 
Mr, S. W. Williams, of Rhayader, has decided to re- 
tire from further architectural work. He hasbeen a 
leading ecclesiastical architect in Central and South 
Wales, but his name is also known to many of our 
readers in connexion with his important excavations 
and researches at the Abbey of Strata Florida. He 
is succeeded in his architectural practice by Mr. R. 
Wellings Thomas, of Landrindon Wells, the recently 
appointed County Surveyor of Radnorshire.——In 
consequence of the projected pulling down of 
their late offices, 2, Circus-place (in connexion with 
the Finsbury Circus improvements), Messrs. George 
Beken & Co., land, estate, and ground-rent agents, 
have removed to No. 73, Moorgate-street.——Mr. 
Clift Ford, contractor, hasremoved from g, Craven- 
road to 11, Nicoll-road, Harlesden, N.W. 

THE LOW LIGHTHOUSE, LOWESTOFT.—Notice is 
given in the London Gazette that the Trinity House 
have moved the Low Lighthouse 25oft. in a N.N.W. 
direction from its former position, to a site distant 
747 yards from the High Lighthouse. The removal, 
due to the encroachment of the sea, is the third that 
has been carried out since the lighthouse was 
erected in 1865. The structure, which weighs about 
140 tons, was lifted up by means of eight 12-ton 
jacks, placed on timbers, and drawn by a pair of 
winches, upon wheels running on a line of rails. 
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A GAS BILL REJECTED.—The Gas Light and Coke 
Company recently introduced a Bill to enable them 
to raise 3,500,000/. new capital. A committee of the 
House of Commons reduced the amount to 
2,500,000/.; and now the Bill has been thrown out 
altogether by the House of Lords. 

BRECON AND RADNOR ASYLUM.—The name of the 
architects of this was incorrectly given in our last 
as “ Messrs. Giles, Trollop, & Gough.” The archi- 
tect is Mr. Gough of the firm of Giles, Gough, & 
Trollope. 

INFORMATION FOR EMIGRANTS. — The July 
circular of the Emigrants’ Information Office (31, 
Broadway, Westminster) states that in Canada 
there is a fair demand in many parts for car- 
penters, blacksmiths, and stone and brick masons ; 
there is a marked improvement in trade at Toronto. 
In Melbourne, in spite of the increase of prosperity 
in the city, there was not sufficient work for all the 
new arrivals, with the exception of plumbers, and 
some of the less skilled have been unable to find 
employment. There is a good demand, which is 
likely to continue, for a limited number of 
thoroughly skilled plumbers on the Melbourne 
drainage works, which will take years to complete. 
As regards Western Australia, the population of the 
colony, though it has rapidly increased, is still 
small, and therefore the demand for all kinds of 
labour is necessarily limited ; but a really first-class 
man can always get employment in the building 
and kindred trades. In Tasmania miners and 
mechanics at Zeehan and Queenstown, on the west 
coast, and in the surrounding districts, continue to 
be well employed; good miners and mechanics 
(especially first-class fitters) can always get work, 
but there is no demand for inexperienced men. The 
last reports show that there was plenty of work in 
New Zealand. The places in which the building 
and engineering trades seem to have been especially 
busy were Wanganui, Napier, Nelson, Greymouth, 
Christchurch, Oamaru, Dunedin, and Invercargill. 
In Natal the building trade has been busy at 
Durban. Persons ‘are warned against going to 
Beira (Portuguese East Africa) in search of work. 

CARSTAIRS, LANARKSHIRE.—This property will be 
offered for sale at Edinburgh next week. It consists 
of 3,300 ‘acres lying between the Clyde and the 
Mouse rivers, with other portions, including Cranley 
(about 1,688 acres), Whitecleuch, Abbey, and many 
farms and smaller holdings, yielding an aggregate 
rent-roll of about 5,400/. per annum. The present 
mansion was built, of stone, on the site of the 
former house, after the designs, in the castellated 
Tudor style, of Burn, of Edinburgh. The estates 
had belonged to the Lockharts of Lee ; in 1760 Sir 
George Lockhart sold them to Mr. Fullerton, from 
whose son Robert they were purchased by Mr. 
Henry Monteith. Onsome rising ground, near the 
Clyde, are the remains of an ancient encampment. 

PEOPLE’S PALACE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—A 
meeting of this Society was held on Saturday, 
June 24, Mr. Albert Grenville in the chair. A paper 
was read by Mr. S. Posenheim on “ Some Defects in 
Plumbing and House Drainage.” In the course of 
it he explained how joints should be made and pro- 
tected, illustrating them with lantern slides. He 
also made some remarks on bath and sink wastes, 
observing that some persons had an idea that because 
the pipes from wastes were not in direct communi- 
cation with the drain they did not require trapping, 
but were they to see the fouled inside of the pipes, 
caused by the soapy water and the like, they would 
soon change their opinion. 

THE MAYFAIR BUILDING COLLAPSE.—On_ the 
2gth ult. Mr. John Troutbeck concluded his inquiry 
with reference to the death of John Seamark, aged 
thirty-four years, a navvy, who lost his life on 
June 19 through the collapse of a house at the 
corner of Grafton-street and Hay-hill, Mayfair. It 
appeared from the evidence of a large number of 
witnesses that at the time of the accident the whole 
of the five floors of the mansion had been removed, 
and that at least 2,000 old bricks had been deposited 
on boards placed across the joists of the top story. 
Mr. Arthur Ashbridge, District Surveyor for Mary- 
lebone, who had been instructed by the London 
County Council to assist the Coroner, stated that 
the accident was no doubt caused through the fall- 
ing of heavy timber, which had formed the 
principal beam; this had broken completely 
in half. The house was probably from 120 
to 140 years old. The beam in question seemed to 
have been made out of one piece of timber cut down 
the centre, a truss of oak being inserted, and the 
three sections bolted together. This, in his opinion, 
was a very defective beam. In fairness to the 
various men engaged on the building, he would like 
to add that it would be easily possible to over- 
estimate its strength. It was usual to finish pulling 
down a house before commencing to rebuild it, but 
this was a very exceptional case, and there was 
nothing unreasonable in working under the vaults, 
so substantially were they built. The jury returned 
a verdict of accidental death, and added that nobody 
had been guilty of culpable negligence, but they 
thought it was a great mistake to carry on building 
while a house was being demolished. 

THE DECORATION OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE.— 
On the 3rd inst. Mrs. Greville Palmer unveiled, in 
the Royal Exchange, a fresco, painted by Mr. 
Ernest Crofts, R.A., representing the opening of the 
first Royal Exchange by Queen Elizabeth and the 
then Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Gresham. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, SOUTHPORT. — A _ Local 
Government Board inquiry was held on Thursday 
last week at the Town-hall, Southport, by Mr. 
Charles Perrin, M.Inst.C.E, intoan application made 
by the Southport Town Council for power to borrow 
55,0001. for the purposes of electric lighting. The 
Town Clerk (Dr. J. Davies Williams) stated that the 
‘greater portion of the money they sought to borrow 
was for the extension of their electrical plant for 
lighting purposes. This would absorb about 
43,0001., and the remaining 12,000/. was to provide 
power for working the tramways in the borough. 
Mr. C. D. Taite, the electrical engineer, gave evi- 
dence as to the nature of the proposed works. 

OPEN SPACES IN SOUTH LONDON.—On the 28th 
ult. two open spaces, situated on either side of 
New Kent-road—the Paragon and Portland-place 
Gardens—were dedicated to the public. The Para- 
gon was formerly a crescent of twelve houses. 
Portland-place open space, covering 525 square 
yards, has been leased to St. George’s Vestry by the 
trustees of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The 
grounds are laid out as flower gardens, with walks. 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS.—At a 
meeting of the General Council of the Incorporated 
Institute of British Decorators held at the Regis- 
tered Office of the Institute, Painters’ Hall, Little 
Trinity-lane, E.C., on Thursday the 29th ult., it was 
resolved, “‘ That this meeting desires to express its 
unanimous regret that the decorative treatment of 
the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral, so far as it has 
been carried, has paid too little respect to the 
architecture, and tends to disturb the structural 
effect, to the expression of which it should be the 
function of coloured decoration to contribute.” 
Some seventy applications for new membership 
were brought before the Council at this meeting, 
and about fifty of the applicants were elected 
Fellows, and a few were elected Associates of 
the Institute. Amongst the members accepted 
by the Council were Messrs. John Jackson 
and Edward Francis Jackson, of the firm of 
George Jackson & Son, of 40, !Rathbone-place, 
W.; Mr. Samuel Alon, of the firm of Hampton 
& Son, Pall Mall, East; Mr. Ernest Henry 
Ruscoe, of the firm of Clarke & Mannooch; Mr. 
Charles Albert Hindley, of the firm of Hindley 
& Wilkinson, Limited, of 70, Welbeck-street, W. ; 
Messrs. Whitehead Bros., of Wimbledon; Mr. 
Thomas Kershaw Bonnar, of the firm of Bonnar & 
Son, of Edinburgh ; Mr. H. Liley, ‘of |Radnor-place, 
and others. Mr. Wilfred Nicholson,lof the Painters’ 
Company, was elected an honorary member. Appli- 
cations were also received from New Zealand and 
Bombay, and from various parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. About 300 decorators have now 
joined the Institute. 

SANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINATION BOARD.— 
The Sanitary Institute, which in 1877 undertook 
the work of establishing examinations and granting 
certificates of competency in sanitary knowledge, 
has recently put this work into the hands of a 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, incorpo- 
rated under the auspices of the Institute in February 
of the present year. In order to make the exami- 
nations more accessible to candidates, it has been 
arranged for them to be held in various centres 
during the year. Examinations have already been 
held, since February, at Bristol, Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, London, Belfast, and York ; and the following 
are still to be held :—Cardiff, July 7 and 8; Liver- 
pool, July 28 and 29; Newcastle-on-Tyne, Novem- 
ber 10 and 11; London, December 1 and 2; and 
Manchester, December 15 and 16. Applications to 
be made to the Hon. Sec. Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Examination Board, 1, Adelaide-buildings, London 
Bridge, E.C. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


DARLINGTON JOINERS AND THEIR WAGES.—At 
the Raby Hotel, Darlington, on the 28th ult., under 
the presidency of Mr. Herring, a meeting of joiners 
and carpenters was held to receive the reply from 
the master builders to the refusal of the men to 
accept jd. per hour advance offered to them in 
response to their application for an advance of 4d. 
per hour. There were over eighty men present 
when at the outset the Secretary (Mr. H. Hasnip) 
announced that the masters had agreed to pay the 
14d. advance asked for. 

THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH JOINERS’ STRIKE 
ENDED.—The usual mass meeting of the joiners cn 
strike was held in St. Cuthbert’s Hall, Edinburgh, 
on the 28th ult., Mr. Lawson presiding. The secre- 
tary (Mr. Munro) intimated the receipt of a letter 
from the Masters’ Association stating that they had 
agreed to concede the operatives’ demands; that 
the secretary would attend at the Builders’ Exchange 
that forenoon and sign the by-laws, and asking that 
a deputation of the workmen should be present. 
The chairman and the secretary attended at the 
Builders’ Exchange, and received the signed by-laws. 
Thereafter they proceeded to the meeting and 
reported what had taken place. They stated that 
they had ascertained the names and number of the 
firms in the Association, and were satisfied. It was 
accordingly agreed that the men should resume 
work, and that the strike should terminate. It was 
resolved that no man should begin work in any 
shop where the machine-men had not been rein- 
stated. No definite resolution was passed regarding 








the men who had refused to come out on strike, 


but it is understood that the Association is to deal 
with any of them who. are members. The strike 
roll is still to be kept open. The cause of the strike 
was the demand for an increase of 3d. per hour, 
bringing up the wage to 94d. per hour, of fifty-one 
hours a week. Previous to the strike, the average 
wage in Edinburgh was Il. 18s. 3d., and with the 
increase it will be 2/. os. 4d. The strike began on 
April 15 last. 

LONG EATON BUILDING LABOURERS’ DIsPutE 
ENDED.—A deputation from the Long Eaton United 
Trades’ Council attended a meeting of the Lon 
Eaton and District Building and Allied Trades’ As. 
sociation recently, with a view of bringing about a 
settlement of the dispute between the master 
builders and labourers, the latter having come out 
on strike owing to the refusal to raise their wages 
from 53d. to 6d. per hour, The deputation admitted 
that sufficient notice had not been given to enable 
the masters to prepare their contracts for the 
advance, and, on behalf of the Labourers’ Union, 
were willing to accept a compromise. After some 
discussion, the following agreement was arrived at: 
“That the standard rate of wages for builders’ 
labourers in Long Eaton and district shall be 53d, 
per hour, from July 1, 1899, to January 1, 1900; 
after that date the standard rate shall be 6d. per 
hour. Six months’ notice shall be given on either 
side for the alteration of the same, such notice to be 
given on October 1 in any year.” 

ADVANCE IN BRICKLAYERS’ WAGES, SHEFFIELD, 
—A joint meeting of the officials of the Manchester 
and London Orders of Bricklayersand the employers 
was held at the Westminster Hotel, High-street, 
Sheffield, on the 30th ult., to consider the men’s 
demand for an increase of wages by id. per hour to 
make the rate 9}d. The men asked that the 
advance should take effect that week. The masters 
met them with a proposal that the increase should 
date from six weeks hence for “ competent men,” 
but this restriction the employés would not hear of. 
They decided, however, to accept the advance from 
a month hence. The agreement therefore arrived 
at was that on and after August 1 the rate of wages 
for bricklayers in Sheffield shall be 93d. an hour. 
It is stated that the masters will withdraw the 25 
per cent. lock-out notices which were issued during 
the plasterers’ lock-out. 

THE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE, TYNESIDE.— 
The Master Builders on Tyneside have reiterated 
their refusal to grant the advance of joiners’ wages 
asked for—from 914d. to tod. per hour—in New- 
castle, Gateshead, North Shields, and Blyth, and 
have repeated their offer to arbitrate or to guarantee 
three years’ work to the men on the old terms if 
they will resume. The men, however, decided to 
refuse anything but the full advance asked for. 
About eighty of the 700 men on strike have found 
work with non-associated employers or have left 
the district. 

THE YORKSHIRE BUILDING DISPUTE.—A _ com- 
mittee meeting of the Yorkshire Federation of 
Master Builders was held at the Exchange Club, 
Leeds, on the 26th ult. The meeting, which was 
presided over by Mr. John Spink, of Sheffield, was 
called to consider a letter received from Mr. John 
Batchelor, the General Secretary of the London 
Order of Bricklayers. This letter, which was 
dated June 23, ran:—“At a conference of dele- 
gates from our Yorkshire branches, held in York 
yesterday, I was instructed to write your associa- 
tion requesting them to recognise a deputation 
of five delegates with a view to the settlement 
of the present dispute. Kindly give me due 
notice of time and place if your association are pre- 
pared to receive them in order that I may acquaint 
the delegates.” After prolonged discussion, Mr. 
Henson, the hon. secretary of the Yorkshire Masters’ 
Federation, was authorised to reply expressing ap- 
preciation of the foregoing offer, and at the same 
time pointing out the inability of the committee to 
perceive the advantages arising from a partial con- 
ference such as was proposed. “If, however,” ran 
the reply, “a conference of the respective 
trades interested can be arranged, we shall 
be glad,to meet you, and if such a conference can 
be brought about, offer to withdraw the lock-out 
conditionally that all men return to their masters, 
whether on lock-out or strike, pending the settle- 
ment of the various matters between the representa- 
tives of the Federated and Operatives’ Societies, the 
basis of the conference to be the proposed Concilia- 
tion Board and the Yorkshire manifesto.” To this 
a suggestion was added that if such a general con- 
ference could be arranged, it might be held at the 
“ Queen’s Hotel” at eleven o’clock on the following 
Monday. Meanwhile the position is hardly at 4 
standstill. In Hull a vigorous attempt is being 
made by the masters to import free labour.—— 
Mr. J. Batchelor has replied to the communication 
of the Yorkshire Federation of Building Employers. 
He promises to lay the proposal before his Execu- 
tive Council as early as possible. 
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LEGAL. 
ACTION BY CONTRACTORS AGAINST A 
BUILDING OWNER. 


THE case of Fry Brothers v. Corbett came before 
Mr. Justice Grantham and a special jury in the 
Queen’s Bench Division on the 29th ult.—an action 








brought by the plaintiffs, a firm of engineers and 
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contractors, against Mr. Cameron Corbett, M.P., 
who has a large building estate near Lewisham, for 
4,372/., for money alleged to be due for work done 
by the plaintiffs at the defendant’s request. It 
appeared that the sum claimed was the balance 
alleged to be due on a contract for making up 
roads on the defendant’s estate. The question of 
amount was not in dispute, but the parties desired 
to have a decision upon the question of principle as 
to the mode in which the payment for this contract 
should be made. The roads had to be laid out to 
the satisfaction of the Local Authority, but a cer- 
tificate could not be given until the buildings had 
been put up, and therefore the roads could not be 
completed until then. From time to time the 
defendant had paid sums on account, but he 
contended that he was not bound to pay till 
the roads were completed. The plaintiffs, how- 
ever, contended that, as completion could not be 
effected until the buildings had been put up, 
and as Mr. Corbett could put up the buildings when 
he pleased, they were entitled to a proportionate 
nayment for the work done. The defendant 
submitted that he was not bound to pay anything in 
advance, but that as a matter of grace he was 
prepared to pay the plaintiffs’ out-of-pocket expenses, 
and he had paid 17,000/. out of 21,3721. No 
written contract had been made, and the question 
turned mainly upon the correspondence. 

In answer to a question left to them by the judge, 
the jury found that the defendant was only bound 
to make reasonable advances, and that he had done 
so, and upon this finding his Lordship gave judg- 
ment for the defendant. 

Mr. Jelf, Q.C.,and Mr. Montague Lush appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. English Harrison, Q.C., 
and Mr. C., J. Peile for the defendant. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION CASE. 


An action was heard by Judge Waddy, Q.C., at 
the Sheftield County Court, on the 30th ult., in 
which Messrs. Longden & Sons, contractors, 
Sheffield, were sued by William David Dewer, plas- 
terer, 113, Princess-street, Sheffield, under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, for 4Z. Mr. L. J. 
Clegg was for the plaintiff, and Mr. Neal repre- 
sented the defendants. 

Dewer was engaged on the plasterering work at 
Welsh’s new premises in High-street, and on 
January 11 had been working on the first floor. At 
eight o’clock, when it was dark, he was leaving his 
employment, and while descending an unfinished 
staircase fell into the basement. He had a rib 
broken, and was taken to the Royal Hospital, where 
his injury was attended to. 

For the defence it was contended that the acci- 
dent was the result of plaintiff's own action. A 
ladder was provided for the workmen to leave the 
building, and Dewer had no right to use the un- 
completed staircase. A hurricane was placed at 
the top of the stairs to prevent men leaving by that 
way, but plaintiff got either under or over this barri- 
cade, and went down the stairs, and in so doing he 
acted contrary to orders. Mr. Neal added that 
even if the plaintiff could recover, his wages only 
justified him in suing for 2/. 18s. 

His Honour visited the premises, and gave judg- 
ment for 2/. 18s. and costs. He, however, found 
that Dewer had been forbidden to use the staircase 
from which he fell. 
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MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JULY 8 
People’s Palace Architectural Society.—Visit to Parke’s 
Museum, Margaret-street, W. 3 p.m. 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Annual 
Dinner, Carpenters’ Hall (by invitation of the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters), 6 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JULY 15. 


Architectural Association.—Fourth Summer Visit, to 
Graemes Dyke, near Harrow Weald (Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., architect), Train leaves Euston at 2.30 p.m. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS. 
Open to Opposition until August 28. 


[1898] 6,703 and 14,791, Davies, Woodcock, & Oddy, 
Liquid Fuel Burners. 7,297, Stanley, Machinery for 
Moulding, Pressing, and Delivering Tiles, Quarries, 
Bricks, &c. 13,830, Payan; 17,840, Thorp; 17,892, 
Ward; 18,133, Kremer; and [1899] 2,226, Rhind, Gene- 
ration of Acetylene Gas. 14,001, Herbert, Steel, Cast- 
Iron, and other Pipes and Tubes. 14,449, Haig, Permu- 
tation Locks. 15,068, Headland, Cutting Holes in Corru- 
gated Materials. 15,832, Wiseman, Fireproof Clothing for 
Firemen and Others. 16,489, Olschewsky, Artificial 
Stone. 16,595, Lyon, Electrical Heaters. 16,571, Ferron, 
Gas- Burners. 16,668, Gearing, Welding Tubes, &c. 
16,868, Willis, Apparatus for Scrubbing and Filtering Gas. 
16,996, Litynski, Rodakiewiez, & Kurowski, Rendering 
Wood, Pulp, Straw, &c., Fireproof. 17,387, Richmond, Gas 
Grillers, and Grilling Devices of Gas-heated Cookirg 
Apparatus, 17,459, Edwards, Device for Use in Raising 
Bricks, &c., during Building Operations. 17,580, Von 
Welshach, and 19,974, Dannert, Filaments for Incandescent 
Electrical Lamps. 17,586, Jones, Manholes and Covers for 
them. 17,787, Dunbar, Benches for Wood-working, such 
as Joinery. 17,970, Brunt, Friction Clutches. 18,024, 
Drew, Electrical Time Alarms, Call Boards, &c. 18,074, 
Wilson, Filter Presses and other Filtering Apparatus. 
18,345, Niel, aée Janiot, Regulating the Flow and Pres- 


sure of Gas. 20,822, Von der Becke, Heads of Dogs or 
Spikes for Securing Rails, &c. 22,596, Wright, Nozzles 
for Protecting Firemen when Fighting Fire. [1899] 864, 
Sandy and Gear, Electrical Arc Lamps. 3,000, Lauckner, 
Regulators for Gas Burners. 3,820, Platz, Compound for 
Moulding Purposes. 5,012, Colburn, Glass Working Appa- 
ratus. 6,232, Lange, 8,491, Vivinus & Hecht, and 10,355, 
Ransom Gas Machine Co., Carburetting Apparatus. 7,726, 
Roberge, Generating Gaseous Formic Aldehyde for Disin- 
fecting Purposes. 7,925, Stenz & Weyer, Globes for Elec- 
trical Arc Lamps. 8,066, Lenner, Burner for Oil Lamps. 
8,149, Hadley, Pad and other Locks. 8,214, Butterworth, 
Means for Retaining and Holding Doors, Window Sashes, 
&c. 8,643, Wellman Seaver Engineering Co., Manu- 
facture of Steel. 8,823, Mack & Mack, Bevel or Inclined 
Sawing Mechanisms. 8,984, Evans & Smith, Refining and 
Strengthening Iron and Steel for Casting or Founding 
Purposes. 8,999, Becher, Spanners or Wrenches. 9,218, 
Heberer, Combustion of Fuel. 9,395, Pinchbeck & Scan- 
lan, Lamp Wick Holders. 9,471, Wadsworth, Self Landing 
Hoists. 9,632, Heaton & Sanh, High Insulation Electri- 
cal Lamp Holder. 9,671, Schenkel, Impregnating Wood, 
&c. 9,751, Edwards, Slow Combustion and Smoke Con- 
suming Stove. 9,812, Gaul, Ventilators. 9,861, Whittaker, 
Rose, & Rose, Ventilation of Rooms. 10,019, Bradley, 
High Pressure Water-taps. 10,340, Swoboda, Electrical 
Meters. _ 10,656, Goebel & Gockel, Clamps. 10,752, 
Curries, Dressing Stone. 10,769, Soc. Anon., ‘* Lux Nova,” 
Electrical Gas Ignition. 10,815, Menges, Incandescent 
Electrical Lamps. 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


5,061.—TREATMENT OF Woop FOR ORNAMENTAL 

Purposes: W. P. Thompson.—The wood is treated ina 
receiver with dye, and with glue, gelatine, viscose, and 
pyroscylin, or its surface may be waxed ; for friezes, dados, 
skirting-boards, and electrical-wire covers, roller dies are 
used, and a stratum of rubber or a similar plastic material 
is laid between two thin veneered boards; when deeply 
embossed panels are needed, the pattern being electro- 
plated before it is placed in the frame into which the field 
projects, the embodying dies are made by means which 
constitute an improvement upon No. 12,436 of 1896. 
* 5,062.—INCANDESCENT Lamps: /, 7. Lister & W. S. 
Chamberlain.—Two equal filaments are connected to 
separate contact-plates in an insulating cap, the lamp’s 
grooved neck is held by a wire spring in a holder, so that 
it may be turned to bring the terminals of either filament 
into contact with} two curved springs in the holder, 
whereof one is lengthened to meet the two contact-plates; 
a recess, filled wtih hard cement and covered witha cap, 
surrounds a conical projection, at whose end the bulbis 
sealed ; in place ofa grooved neck a metal rim of the cap 
may be engaged by the wire spring, and the holder may 
contain a switch. 

5,066. —KLECTRICAL SwITCHES: H. P. Davis & L. F. 
Harder.—Curved and slotted metallic washers serve to 
effect contact between the fixed contacts and a movable 
arm, and a quick break is obtained by means of a supple- 
mentary contact pivotted between plates and working 
between spring contacts ; the contacts hold the head until 
the switch arm is raised, whereupon it is forced out by a 
heel, and the springs operate to give a quick break. 

5,068. — BRAKE MECHANISM FOR ELECTRICAL ARC 
Lamps: C. Wood.—The carbons hang from cords that pass 
over pulleys upon the brake wheel’s axle, over which also 
passes a chain or band to which are attached two equal 
levers which carry the cores of series and shunt solenoids, 
by another arrangement a weight replaces the core and 
the corresponding solenoid is dispensed with ; the extended 
lever carries an incline which presses against a screw upon 
the other lever when the latter is not held down by the pull 
of the series solenoid, so that the slackening of the brake 
band allows the carbons to move together, but an increased 
pull of the solenoid lowers the lever to move the incline 
away, and the brake band thereupon bears against and 
turns the brake wheel, thus lengthening the arc. 

5:073-— ORNAMENTAL GLAss TILES, PANELS, Mosaics, 
&c.: &. J. Lutwyche.—The articles, moulded of tinted 
glass, bleached resins, or other translucent bodies, are 
fashioned with corrugated or otherwise irregular surfaces, 
one surface being coated with a brilliant material—for 
instance, deposited silver, leaf silver, tin, or metallic paint, 
protected with asphaltum. 

5,119-—WATER METERS: D. V. /aliberg.—That the 
meter may be emptied when the water is shut off, a cam is 
adjusted upon the spindle of the stop-valve to open an air- 
valve. When the stop-valve is opened the cam turns clear 
of the valve’s stem, whilst the water pressure, or else a 
spring, closes the valve. 

5,164.—BoiLinG Size: A. Stephan.—A pump forces 
the size continuously into a closed boiler, feted with a 
stirring apparatus, and heated externally by steam, the 
heated size passes through the weighted valve, which con- 
trols the pressure in the boiler, and so to a cock that 
directs it intoa trough through either a lower pipe or an 
upper pipe, an additional cock being provided beneath the 
valve for use whilst the latter needs attention. 

5,194.—ROAD-SCARIFIERS: RR. Bomford, B. Bom/ford, 
and H. Evershed.—The axle, which will yield in an 
upward direction against the force of a spring, carries a 
frame wherein are adiusted reversible tines or scarifying- 
tools pointed at both their ends, at the frame’s front end is 
a shaft whereon are mounted a regulating wheel and a 
pointed trailing strut, which latter automatically lifts the 
tool-frame out of action upon reversal of the machine, the 
frame being again released by means of the handle of a 
hooked retaining-lever that engages with an extension of 
the shaft, the screws which hold the tines pass through 
screw-boxes carried by the tine-boxes, and are pivotted in 
lugs of the frame, the boxes have tapered sockets for taking 
the thrust of the scarifying-tools, and the transmission of 
shocks to the roller’s framework is prevented by means of 
a spring between the fork and end of the stay-rod. 

5,240.—Gas GRILLING Stoves: G. B. Waddell.—The 
grid, or grilling-plate, is pivotted to supports in order that 
it may be turned upwards when not needed, and may 
thereby leave the hot-plate or range-cover clear; the gas- 
pipe and its burner are so connected with the supply pipe 
that the pipes also may be turned together with the grid. 

papers teem yee fnoebong J. S. Pullan & W. H. 
Mann.—The moulds, into which the clay is forced through 
a mouthpiece and a die, are ranged in a sliding table 
reciprocated by either a steam-engine and a bell-crank 
lever or a horizontal cylinder and a piston-rod ; the table 
carries a rocking beam upon whose ends rest rods to which 
are attached the ejecting plungers or movable mould- 
bottoms; the corresponding plungers are depressed by the 
forcing of the clay into one set of moulds; the beam is 
thereby rocked, and the bricks are ejected out of the other 
set of moulds, to be received, in turn, upon pallet boards on 





opposite sides of the table, the mould-table delivering a set 


at each of its movements; mechanical power may be 
employed for operating the plunger in the clay cylinder 
5,341-—MouLpDING AND DRESSING STONE: F T77vier. 
—The cutters work, in both directions and at various levels, 
in step-cutting fashion, they are mounted in pivotted tool- 
holders that are thrown into or out of position by means of 
wedges or cones upon a rod which, at the end of the stroke, 
is knocked over by stops ; for a ribbed or wavy cut, the red 
is turned by worm-gearing and the eccentrical cones push 
forward the cutters at different times, and in order that the 
cutters may turn to either side they are fixed eccentrically 
within sockets in their pivotted holder; the cutters may 
also be carried, in two rows, upon revolving heads on p!ates 
turned in bearings, whereby any one set can be made to 
act on a stone reciprocated along the machine. 
5)427-—LAVATORY Basins: W. Cassels.—The inven- 
tion forms an improvemert of No. 3,244 of 1896; at the 
back of the basin is a chamber whence the supply water 
passes to the inner basin, and thence, by its own overflow, 
into a chamber around the basin, instead of the outlet 
= a small hole may be made in the bottom of the outer 
asin. 

5,486.—CLOSET-SEAT Backs: S. Jennings and /. 
Morley.—Two cords, passing round pulleys, connect a 
slide to the seat which is pivotted at its back, the slide 
forming a back when the seat is down, and the back being 
raised when the seat is lifted up; by another arrangement 
the seat and back may be operated by levers ; see also No. 
13,782 of 1894. 

59489.—Supr.Ly oF O1t To Lamrs: La Compagnie Con- 
tinentale d’lncandescence et de Chauffage Systémes 
Franck et Poitrimol.—A weighted piston, operated in a 
cylinder by a winch or other means, exerts air-pressure 
upon the oil, a three-way cock being adjusted to connect 
the space above the oil and the lower portion of the 
cylinder, or else to place the latter, or both of them, in 
communication with the atmosphere. A suspended lyre- 
lamp will serve to form the weight upon the piston, and the 
cylinder may hang upon chains. 

5,492.—F 1REPROOF Doors AND Door FRAMEs: A. de 
Man.—The door and frame are made of wooden cores 
encased in asbestos or sheet-metal fireproof coverings, faced 
with thin wooden strips, rails, stiles, and panels. aac 
the wall and the outer parts of the frame strips of fireproof 
materials are inserted. Thin strips of wood fixed on to 
metal sheets (if metal sheets are used) will represent the 
stiles and rails, and produce the appearance of a wooden 
door. Screws passing into the cores fasten the hinges to 
the frame and door, and the thin strips fixed to the frame 
and edge of the door can be altered to compensate for 
swelling of the door or settlement of the building. 

5,505.— LADDERS, TRESTLES, &c.: C. A. Day and 
Others, tradi as Renshaw, Burgess, & Co.—The 
device is for adjustable feet that will enable ladders to 
rest firmly upon uneven ground; at the ladder’s foot is 
fixed a bracket in which slides a racked bar, adjustable 
by means of a worm rotated by hand or by a handle ; 
in a modified form the bar is made with ratchet 
teeth, which engage with a pawl by means of a pivotted 
eccentrical stop-catch, and to the bar’s lower end is 
pivotted a metal or rubber pad, or shoe. 

5,660.—Sinks, &c.: G. Hyde.—On the outlet is formed 
a shallow, flanged tube, having undercut grooves to en- 
gage, in bayonet-joint mode, with catches on the grat- 
ing’s underside, through vertical slots cut in the flange ; 
or the grooves may be formed in the body of the sink ; 
the tube’s lower end enters a socket on the waste pipe. 


—_— 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 15.—By Watton & LEE (at Kirkby 
Lonsdale). 

Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland.—The Lunefield 

Estate, 53 a. 3r. 21 p., f., including fishing 





WMINEY oe ccc aaacecdadsccaucnGeawacheenGnds 412,cco 
Casterton, Westmorland.—Brownthwaite Fell 
ANG, 999 80 3. ia © cc cv cdddacctectaces 6,500 
‘Two eneleaenres: 4%. 3%. 26a cc cccccccaccce 210 
Rock Cottage and 1 r. 15 pi, f....ccecccsces aes 150 
Whittington, Lancs.—Holme House Farm, 162 a. 
SE Ae Wha Weds ccdaccdddascnecavccsedacadeeun g,000 
Burrow, Lancs.—Three enlcosures, 16 a. o r. 
GEG scaveccsdscudgadecadcsezeacaaqaasehe 1,000 
tas 19.—By Henry HEnpriks (at 
Birmingham). 
King’s Heath, Worcester.—Grange-rd., five free- 
pe oe a” Err rs 1,100 
Ashfield-av., Beverley and Tawstock, u.t. 95 
WER 8. WOK, Te OG de cs csnesctecccesetsceds 1,075 
By CastiGLionE & Gispincs (at Carlisle). 
Kirkandrews, Cumberland.— Beyond the Moss and 
Roan Estates, 313 a. 3 f. 27 Pes foceeseccecece 5,000 
June 20.—By R. Bonp & Son (at 
Ipswich). 
Mendlesham, &c., Suffolk.—The White House 
Wa, SES BO he REM: .cccstcssccedacecae 2,075 


June 20, 21, 22.—By T. Dewnurst & Sons 
(at Preston). 
Barton, &c., Lancs.—The Barton Hall Estate, 
about 2,670 a., f. (in numerous lots).......... 141,652 
June 22.—By Epwin Tair (at Rugby). 
Crick, Warwick.—Mill Hill Closes, 13 a. 3 r. 


I Poy fi. .0 eee ceee cececeeees adteceeasees eee 745 
Gost Hill Estate, 72 a. 1 r. 26 p., f........200e- 1,670 
High-st., a freehold house andoa. rr. 37 p. .. 320 
Haddon Hill Closes, 17 a. or. 1 p., f.......+-. 890 


By Grimey & Son (at Birmingham). 
Gladestry, Radnor.—Cwm Farm, 51 4. 24r..22p.,f. 1,175 
The Foyce Farm, 93 a. rr. 35 p., f. : 
By S. & G. Kincston (at Market Deeping). 
Deeping St. —. Lincs.—Enclosures of land, 
12a. 3f., f. 
By tisisen. Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
New Southgate.—11, Friern Barnet-rd., u.t. 68 
Nis Ole Ole M0Geg Na Ble as ensenenccesncaxso< 260 
Kilburn.—Charteris-rd., f.g.r. 132., reversion in go 


YTS. cc cccccccccccccece cece cccceccccccccece 360 
Finchley.—17, Stanhope-rd., f., r. 320. .......+-- 380 
Bowes Pk.—36, 38, and 52, Russell-rd., u.t. 79 

Wiig i Wie na nadgdgacadansaxhesacecauna ES 620 

19 to 23, Eleanor-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 22/. 10s. 710 
By Futver, Moon, & FuLier. 
Burstow, Surrey.—Howdlies, and about 20a., f... 1,640 
Beddington, Surrey.—Sandhills, f.g.r. 30/., rever- 
SION TD. OE WEE dra cn knsscanennatucarens geese 1,050 
Beddington-grove, f.g.r.’s 302., reversions in 72 
Dh Ree piasasamiannacankad 835 
Sandy-lane, twenty-eight plots of building land, 
Ledccesuset ened desccaduccacccewegeaseanee, MGI 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS—Continued. 
Designs T 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised, Premiums. to 4 Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. ~~ tied ” tobe 
delivered. PP y delivered, 
*Designs in Tunbridge Ware ..........| Tunbridge Wells Tech. *Cast [ron Pipes ........++++++se0++-+-| Croydon Council .... | Borough Evgineer, Town 
Education Com, .... | 30. 3s, ; 20. 28.; 12. 1s. .... | Sept. 30 Hall, Croydon .......... July 20 
*Pupil Teachers’ Centre ..............| Wolverhampton 8.B. | T. H. Fleeming, 102, Dar- 
———————— ———— ——— —$—$——— lington-st.Wolverhampton| July 2] 
Electric Tramcars.......+.+esee+++ee+-| Glasgow Corp....... . | J. Young, 88, Renfield-st. 
IRRRO an bccees cossaces July 22 
CONTRACTS. *Six Underground Conveniences ......| Croydon Council...... Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Oroydon ...... ...| July 25 
*Brick and Pipe Sewers ........... vee do, du. do. 
Siar Broken Granite (1,000 tons) -...-..... Melford(Suffolk)R.D.C. bt Surv. Long 
Forms of Tender, &c, C]POTA 2.0000 cecccece do, 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Supplied b to be *Making-up Streets ............++-+++| Cty. Boro of West Ham} Lewis Angell, Town Hall, 
PP y delivered. 
° Stratford, E....... Agieek do, 
*Oonstruction of Sewer .......... do. 0. do. 
Adiitiens t County Building H. P. Markham, County *Enlargement of Town Hall ..........| Lewisham B. of W. ™ Pech pat Town ‘ 
Northampton .... ...... ’| Northants ©.0. - . | Hall, Northampton .... | July 11 naga Patel lata oe 
Additions to School, Cobden-street..| Loughborough Sch. Bd.| Barrowcliffe & Allcock....| a0. *Sewerage Works, Magpie Hall-lane ..} Bromley U.D.C. ...... Mg — se 
Broken Gramite.......ecceecceseceees Stamford T.C. ...... ew 2 Boro Surv. det *Sewerage Works, M Meadow-road and ‘ ‘ ‘ 
i . Ime to. a ne o Outhlands-road ....  wssecseerees 0. 0. 0, 
*Iron Escape Staircases.......... .e..--| Brentford Union .... eee oe Offices, Isle- ie New School at 8t. Helen’ 6, Hastings. .| Hastings Sch. Bd. .... Arthur Wells, Queen’s é 
ee ene PA. rrereerores % hambers, Hastings .... i 
*Brick and Pipe Sewers, &&. .... - ++ +-| Willesden D.C. .... - _Sah See aad a *Maleenent of Whitechapel Biss ali Asche. Dept. 13, Spring- - 
. : tte © ET . soo: unsteusisieebian coewies £55 gardens, S.W. .......... 0. 
*Granite Kerbing and Pitchers........| Lewisham B. of W. .. =o ford, 8. nnn do. dene Bollsings 5. os6sesicecs ie ‘| Borough ‘of Sunderland Borough Surveyor, Town 
*Road- making and Paving Works .... do. do, *Stonewa d other 8 Ww be R D.C. oa 2 ‘Gant aS 
Road Stone ...... a Potten oN. Woodbridge (Suffolk) | J.B. A. ny wetieinaidiael beinieeieae i 8 ER ooh 
ST, pare i a6 Council Offices .......... July 12 + naa Pant yecinl July 27 
——s Market Hotel, manny Mia aaa Archt. do “Ook Park Vencing. RecreationGround, aiitataaeite ial cree Town Hall, ae 
scenseaesten ; oevecece SE Pe r inner yo Mines aaa amstow U.D.U. althamstow .......... | July 28 
Workshop, Bradford-rd. Keighley” Pr eaenee a Kahin & Co. do. *Albarations to Infirmary, Kingston- seta ba a Seo Offices, an 
Page a ge i ? on-Thames ........... sohektn «eeeee| Kingston Union ...... ngston-on-Thames .... uly 31 
*Asphalte Paving ...cccsseeee— seeeee Vater 9 George a Vestry Hall, July 13 *Main Sewer Work, &€. .....sseeesees County . Bereuh of @. B. Bespee, Boro, Engr. . 
Oe eS Be re ee ee ae ju jelds ... ou elds ...cccccce ug. 2 
Sea Defence Works .......22-seeeeee- — aa F. i Boro Surv. Town me *New aoe Schools and Fire- e-| Borough « of Houthend- Ww. A. Snow, Town Clerk, eo 
chy “eae | Bd Ste Nhat tele Cink od . r WaOONE. svcnceenssion - ea sseuewe Southend-on- eeccee ug. 21 
Fourteen Cottages, Kelvin-street ....| Darwen Corp. ........ Woods > Archt. ‘i *Juperstructure of Asylum..... veeeee| Croydon Council.. se Engineer, Town . 
m paid dat lee Ho 3 Hal MOD és vesccone ept. 12 
Additions to Workhouse ............| Walsall Union........ 7 vite un Woke Archt. an “Stora! Fainting, &c. Wellington eiaenianietiae — ny ond See. 4l, sites 
4 cea. B PE cuib ae acsubenpaincn Wn aawiels ‘ar Department .... aring Cross, o date 
Schools, Lofthouse Gate.... . eccvccces ss and Outwood . ee Archt. Wake “i *Dwelling House at Chadwell Heath | Gta na Bros. 256, Globe- ‘. 
sp eabsonenssh CME Gin ieadbabsbaeanccn® lo z Bag tas i. a 
*Glazed Stoneware Drain Pipes ..... .| Cty. Boro of Brighton 3 tA ae Town Hall, July 14 Lodge, Leadhall-lane, Harrogate...... os cc cece a Dar R. Cousins, Larchiield, . 
al tté‘(«éd gS BO.. «oe all-lane, Harrogate 0. 
Senties Apparatus, Albert-road, — Beddon & Carter, Archt. a Stores, Starbeck......... Rast Harrogate District 4. Gibson, Archt. 8, Cam- 
fg gettsseresssesseseeseeees ch. Bd. .... HAS le a a ridge-crescent, Harrogate io 
Shop and 3 Houses, Greengate-st. ....| Barrow Co-op. Soc. Ltd.| J Pd rag ——. 6, “ Restoration of Church, Barton, nr. E.H. Lingen-Barker. Archt; : 
2 4 = ampton-in-Arden........seeeceee oo cecese 146, St. Owen-st. Herefor 0. 
Vv a and Stables, Otterbourne, gy TR sae mm Four Villas, Alfreton, Derbyshire... paises . Oxley, Archt. Cby “ 
eee Sa eee . sevens NE - vais btese son sines 0. 
Cottage at Sewage Works, Admaston| Wellington U.D.C. ase wanes m4 Factory, Crewkerne............++ oes Sreeve'ee H. Hall, ‘Archt,” 19, 
beg ie 6 "| guly 15 Doughty-st, W.0. do. 
Making-up Spencer-street...... seeeee| Norwich Corp.......+- A. E. TGoitivs, O.B. Guiid- Reed ca ' Rewer, West Bowling, Psa: J . bl oe "€2, 4 
hall, Norwich .......... do. Additious to te Inn, Mastin’ Moor, ee W. H. Wagstaff, CE.57,| 
BLOWS veccccccccceccccescscce seoneess Leatherhead District Secretary, North - street, Chest ays ia ores galt as Salt an Chae ‘terfi A a 
Co-op. Soc, ....0+008- Leatherhead .. ......... do, Offices, D, : Rada moiee: secunaaiiizt piniteruate, Chesterfield. . 0. 
——e Channelling, and Making-up . seen i x. , Mansbridge, 40, Y 8, Dowlais, am eveccecseceeee| DOWlais Iron Co......« nM. — Arc ne 
Sbbdbdenshvaso ones bbeesaueer arnet U.D.O..... ..- gh-s ieee 0. ry ey ache she < 
*Rlectric Light Station s.....ss.s.- Beckenham U.D.C. ..|J. A. Angell, Council ee ee a, “a Aetit tanley ‘ 
Offices, Beckenham .... | July 17 - song ele ceneteee enon ae ae . Swinburn,......... re: C) 
*Sewerage Works ...... eee scoves | matey UDA) 620002 E. J. Lovegrove, Council astering, &e. 6 Houses, Bradford. oases F. Wear, New Buildings, 
Omi Bouthwoodlane ee Bradford . do 
High gate, Nec ao School, Cross Green, nr. Shrewsbury Porererey B. & W. Scott Deakin, 
*Cast Iron Hinged Guard Posts .... Vestry of St. Mary | J. Patten Barber, Vestry Areht. b Pride Hill, a 
Islington..........05 Hall, Upper-st. ow Drain Works, E : dbl | ae OIG oe 
Sk etal ikmeane, do. age Works, Etterby ............| Carlisle R.D.C. .-.... —— s Aglionby- -st. dim 
in oe Painting to Public re 46 je *Infant School at Oulton, nr, Lowestoft} Oulton Sch. Bd. ...... ‘. LA Richards, Art. P 
sca eacbeseneuk a. Kise elk " ; . anley-st, Lowesto 0. 
Levelling, Kerbing, &¢. Avenue-road| Sevenoaks U.D.C. ... ‘. mag C. a ee an *Additions to the County Buildings .. | Northamptonshire ©.C.| The Clerk, Oventy Ball, 
Cemetery Extension, Whitehaven ..| Burial Committee .... As 8 “Brodie, C.E. Town a Northampton .. &. 
EEL IES, 0. ———————— = —__—— 
Sewerage Works, Bloxham ......... Banbury R.D.C....... | L. e Bartlett, Surv. 
a wn tteubisebesee do. 
Alterations to apel, vogue ° Lewis, Cymman, 
WHEKDA oocc0c-cccscncecs ° ae THOR. esccscsssccces do, PU BLIC APPOINTM ENTS. 
Honpltal ..cccccccccccccccescces .++-»| Barnoldswick 'U. D.C. | W. Bennett, Surv. Council 
OMGRS cccvccccccccces os do. 
New Street, Temple, Glasgow ..,..... eecccece Simpson & ‘Wilson, 175, 
Hope-st. Glasgow ...... do. Applica- 
Extension of Offices, Old Hill, Staffs.| Rowley Regis U.D.C. pe eo gg - ag Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. tion to 
cht. - buildings, 
Kidderminster.......... do. —— 
*Undergrcund Conveniences.......... Corp. of London...... Engineer meg the Guild- 
Ball .ccccssccces errr July 18 EOE CE WORD eas s0sccccessnns soe Borough of Darlington | 37. 10s. per week.......... | July 12 
*Rec eocivantion, - & . &e. of Bridge, a me tas Training (Woodwork) . ow i ws . 
7 OE. co conccocccocs . oH _, SRBBPMONOL on ccccccccsvcere-coccces orou Polytechnic | 1300, ..0...+++. eoocccce eee do. 
Additions to Car Shed, “Buckland . Dover TD, sescssscse H. be _Stilge, ‘o. E. Town ‘ sinspector of Butidings cance alee Beckeutiam U.D.C, 302. .° tie as ee July 14 
eecececcccsone cee oO. eck o OPK ....cccccceees eoceeee| Corp. of Ramnsgaty.. 34 guineas © wee July 15 
Electric Lighting Piaut........ Warrington Corp. ... wae & Cardew, 1 13, Queen *Builder'’s General Foreman ........-. Caty. Boro. West Ham | 42. ~ meas, pe eesenvewes do, 
Anne’s-gate, 5.W. do, *Timekeeper and Material Clerk ...... 0. BE. WECM 65 ocecsiccs. cas do. 
*Painting, Bo. 0.0... cccccccvccccencccs TAAOG. 0s:'00'n0:000+.0b0006 ) MREE OD aeee. County ‘Hall, *Quantity Clerk ae ee do. 3l. 3s. weekly .. . : do, 
: Spring Gardens . do, *General Assistant, Engineer and 
PHootbridge o....ccrcccccccccecscccces Poplar B. of W. . .... | Surveyor, Board's Offices, Burveyor’s Department. Reawnuaines Willesden D.C. ...... | 2} gns. per week ........| July 17 
PaPIRE  ccccocces do, SEE ED. 5 sic0bn008s ces ceeeeas Ohingfor€ U.D.0. ..2..) = svvcccce do. 
Depot, Wolverhampton-st, .......... Walsall Corp. ........ J. RE em Town Hal, *Architectural Assistant... ........ Borough of Walsall .. | 1307. per aunum .......... | July 18 
See July 19 *Clerk of Works .......cscceee aan Tendring Union .... | 37. 3s. per week .... . ..| July 19 
*Doors and Frames ......+........ -+| Parish of St. Mary, Municipal Bldgs. Lavender *Ulerk of Works ..........0-4 sumone Borough of en SBE DONS ve sevveccacene July 26 
Battersea .......... SR Ge oe tenes tee do. *Building Assistant ...... Resse ecKHes BOO. cccvcccecessce io LOMMeds <auece'cw a comeenbees meee 






























































Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x. xi. & xxi. 






































Those marked with n asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number, 


Sandy-lane, Catsbrain Field, 13a. 2r.4p.,f. .. £2,450 Lambton-rd., Haslemere, f., r. 382. ........ sek 
Purley, Surrey.—Russell Hill Farm, 45 ., and a go and 92, Durham- “RRS Sa ee 
corner —. MUD Ei fon Chaussee sees eee 11,600 — —65, nen rd., ‘ut. 66 yrs., g. r. 72. 108, 
By Stimson & Sons. BOE acne iis seus cana meus ser sien sie 
Camberwell.—18, 18a, 19, and 19a, Beckett-st., f. 640 ee "Bedford Hill, u.t. on yrs., g.r. 82, r. 282.. 
Lambeth.—35, Sutton-st. , Ut. 17 yrs., g.r. 62. 7s. 6d., re ‘Culmore- WO. Cts OF Wises ike Shee ee's cviasiciccs 
Se ARE ren Se ee 245 | Battersea.—140, 142, and 144, High-st., u.t. 42 
Bermondsey. —13 , Enid- st., u. t. 154 yrs., g.r. 32. 115 ER PRMD: oc a) our sole inishiel cs b neles Deis oc5i0/6's 
Clapham.— 98, Fentiman- rd., wt. 36 yrs, gt June 23.—By Herbert S. R. STANFORD (at 
Tbe LOSey CsTs SOL,s. sees eececeeseeereercsececs 385 alesworth). 
Notting Hill.—137, Warnington- ‘rd. ip Sets 774 yrs., Bramfield, Suffolk.x—The Bramfield Hall Estate, 
OP Se Rn rs ery 215 780 a. E.R, EMU Ge ois.d0 5'c 05.060 ksaeiewmse 
406 and 408, Portobello-rd. mek 773 yrs., g.r. 172. 380 | Rumburgh, Suffolk. sa freehold farm, I7 a. or. 4p. 
1 and 2, Aston-rd., u.t. 63} yrs., g.r. 20/, ...... 6co | Ilketshall St. Margaret’s, Suffolk. —A stock farm, 
Pimlico. —3 and 9, Warwick-p ace mews West, u.t. Soa. tr. 7 p., £5 and Ciskricneassitmecihcceme® 
Oe OE MS ONE. 556 245'60.bb 540 ss aosis's 100 By H. Kinc & Son (at Stourbridge). 
Stoke Newington. —129, 131, and 133, Mildmay- Chaddesley Corbett, Worcester.—Drayton House 
G., Wits SB PCB, Tt OOL, . B4OL, cece cscdcess 3550 PUG GR. eRe de oc pvc ucscesces's s Se ae 
Camberwell.—29 and 33, Eastlake-rd., u.t. 66 yis., By Farapay & RopGEkrs. 
PENMAR EOD bo ccnsnsdenndoseenaiesssicece 790 | Vauxhall.—8, Leopold-st., u.t. 624 yrs., g.r. 52. .- 
By Epwin Evans (at Clapham Junction). Kensal Rise.—28, Linden-av. +, Ut. ogd yrs., gre 
Streatham.—1 to 65 (odd), 2 and 4, Blegborough- Be GR, BS GO ds sacacc ced cocegess Bade boca A 
rd., u.t. 974 yrs., g.r. 238i. Co eae 9,620 By Rosert REIp. 

Putney.—45 to 51 (odd), Rotherwood- rd. u.t. gt Marylebone.—6 and 7, Binstead-st., u.t. 41 veg 
Se aoe) AS So a ae 1,180 ee UY  * Sa ae Ee apnea ant pees 
Wandsworth, pa 1 77 and 79, “The Grove, u. t. so 86, Newman-st., u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 1104, Te 

Se oo Se ear 805 2gr2. WORSEN, o0 0ciwae cena neeces Rceleresiee ss 

35 to 5t (odd), Winfrith- rd., u.t. 85 yrs., ag Sheets g. Bolsover-st., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 82, r. 702.....65 
AS AS NE ae eee a rads cides soe 2,183] 41, Bolsover-st., u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 367., r. rood. .. 
Baseereen—i9 to 23 (odd), Wayford-st., u.t. 76 51, Bolsover-st., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 132. 135., r. 852. 
SOE 2g C-SI G 4 SpE 3a SS ie 970} 51, Upper Marylebone-st., u.t, 12 yrs., g.r. 40/., 
Raynes Pk.—47 and 49, Lambton-rd., f., 1. 602. oe 830 CS San eesessackeaseesthe pewnececaas uae 


Competitions, p. iv. 


Public Appointments, pp. xviii. xix. & xxi. 











£670 
630 


275 
305 
240 


1,075 


9,700 
280 


goo 


3,820 
1,500 
600 


520 
205 


470 


Oxford-st.—7 and 9, Hills-place with premises in 
rear, u.t. 1} yrs., g.r. 162/., r. 3967. 10S....+.- 
By Norr & CartTwriGHT. 
Tooting.—1 and 2, Rose-villas, f., r. 522. ...... 


83, 85, and 87, Kingsgate-rd., u.t. 85 yrs. 9 eke 
MEE lng + yieia cit cies <ae TK ais dissents ine oralg Ss aoe ats 
By E. & S. Smiru. 


woe —62,-Furley-st., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 72. 105., 
Clerkedweil .—5 to 9, Ann’s-place, u.t. 165 yrs., 
Pe Si eOR soe vnien occu ec waesuas saesee as 


By Hooker & “Wexs. 

Horne, Surrey.—Wilmot’s Farm, 60a, 2. 6 p., f. 
East Grinstead, Sussex.—Cantelupe- rd., ‘Tor 
Leven and St. PRUE Ti. Es GOW ssc caseee este 

12, Cantelupe-rd., also’ Belvedere, f., r. 482. . 
London-rd., a freehold range of stabling 
Cantelupe-rd., four plots of building land, f. .. 
Felbridge, Sussex.—The Oaks Farm, 3 a. or. 35 pes 


rT eCe Tee EPR CeCe ee rere rer ererrr erst eres) 





nae He and 16, Dryden-rd., u.t. 84 yrs. Pa 
Med cisvsieisin ews eae eta e erasers are tivielbis slates 

nie. i rd., u.t. 97k yrs. g.r. 62, ‘6s. Ne 
PCAOls” sie'g peels cise aie slesip oie) nO Misiosia vy evoinnete’s 
Wimbiedon. —1, 2, and 3, Faraday’ Villas, u.t. 97 
yrs., gr. = SOBs ee so on cusiane Wow eeeers sraecee 

By A. J. SHEF FIELD. 

Limehouse.—74, Aston-st., f......... Gia renes 
Kingsland.—42, Harwar-st., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 
Bl. ASiy Cele AGU; WI WOOUWU! 6. eis cscvesaes 
— -—74, Kingsgate-rd., u.t. 82 alas g.r. 
igi PREC roigl sca ag tre: stateiaieis cle ccaisin a eieie:tiejesiestsieie = 


4120 
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280 
360 
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intetiieiabsieteetemtenintmeten one eianietenl 
.—By C. R. s ‘ 
June 24. By C; R, Monnis, Sons, & PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: |. . £s@ £aa 
Nynehead, Somerset.—Bickiey Farm, 53 a. 2 r. WOOD.* “ eee ahem. + 1 6: 6 5's 
‘“” Dizi loccciciesclavasiscsvaccedecsan £2,260 : ia (Cali _<ngpall ctor y-—illlaliallall 
Thurloxton, Somerset.—Leversdown and 11 a. or. : Per Petersburg standard hundred. aid pm ~~ peaieaianaiaeeddid © 3:9 co 20 
REO, isenaidacaranga alelence dale awe aacaaae was ag00 5 and £24 i aaaateadinc. taal 
Ballenshay Farm, ee. I . — £ ae 4,520 ba = on : first yellow deals...... 17 5 0 18 5 0 an a iginnks 2 ons em 6 
y BIDWELL OnS (at isbech). econ Oo evcececeses eeeceseee I3 10 O I olUu°0 
March, &c., Cambs.—Goose Tree Farm, 5272. rr. Third do...... occ eeceecececcees Ir 0 0 10 © | Quartered oak a ee ae 
a ol Sere ee seascons- ae Battens, 406. 30s., and r55. less res- se pee . * a Ss bien e 
Sikes Yd tay Nig ge eee aly soa Gdaddcncuce@asacad 
Sydenham.— Park End, Park End House and 1 a. Petersburg : first yellow deals..... OO SOI OT ccseecsensecd (ranks ee ae $ 
IT. 13 Psy . eared Bp sevedacecbneees cccue chine 2,585 a GO. .nrcccscccecccccece + 1% 0 0 1210 0 ess spars each, fresh and indie cte: 
pis weer needed _— f., r. 1007... 1,800 “— and 20s, less respec- a MIM de ce cadadeteccsccececdas © 60 o10 8 
or —_— -rd., u.t. 9 yrs., gr. . . pars, inary : 
a: MMMM ce shavecisensscs Reg ek aie as 365 | Petersburg, white deals .......... 10 0 0 12 0 0 Seeee — — $ . 6 
By Exuiorr, Sov, & BoyTon. Do. white battens ........ uecas 8 0 0 g10 0 pial ii otc alles a 
New Bond-st.—No. 74, Corporation lease, g.r. Riga, white deals ....2-5-.0s-.<<. 8 10 o g 10 oO METALS. 
3h, DHS, HNO SOK, 6S 6% KOO: oo ccescccccseess 7,600 | Swedish mixed yellow deals ...... 13 10 0 17 © © lron—Pig, in Scotland ton 6 
Hyde Pk.—1, Sseheoesl., . 30 yrs., g.r. 262.. 3,540 ie SHE AP eadwlekedeoce 1210 0 1410 0 Bar, Welsh tain... 3 2 Ps $ ; > 
ARMAN ROS. our Oo co cccccccccccsccce: e 283 6 @ 1200 : cate: I al Rall ; 
Stoke Newington.—4, 6, and 8, Cazenove-rd., ut. Fifth do. ereee eeccscccscscsce 190 co O Ir o 0 a os — se ber 2% Slag 233 9 5 17 6 
WU GiSes Geko iheg Ve B7Ehe «ocak esc enieceniasee ss 4,000 | Battens, 30s., 20s., and ros. less Corrrr— ae 8 5S 2 8 
Hammersmith.—45, 47, 49, and 51, Claybrook-rd., respectively, —— — cokssndingst .. fo 5 © S015 © 
U.t. 84 YIS., FT. 24d. oe escecece sovccececceeee 1,200 | Whitewood, 10 to 20 per cent. less. Sheets, re * Ra ae a 2 <? 
Southminster, Essex.—South-st., Victoria Lodge, f. 600 | Finnish unsorted yellow deals .... 10 0 © 1010 © Chili Fa ANE te > +e eo 
mune Son, & Day. , ~~ and 5s. less respec- waneaes ey Cb teveseceses i 76 oa. 6 5 ° 
ow.— -rd., f.g.r.’s 122., reversion in 62 : : —Pj prone aver ae 
JIS. ecces Kee ciere teks asks . dl a eccccesevccese 350 | Whitewood, 5 to 10 per cent. less. — ton 
i. one 82., pee G WESi ohana 225 ee second yellow battens.. 8 0 0 9 0 © English Com. Brands ....... aa ; “4 5 = - 
aistow.—Grange-rd., a freehold building site .. 300 1rd dO. eesceceee oe eeceeeee 710 0 810 0 Ae wens an oh 
Limehouse.—267, 269, and 271, Burdett-rd., u.t. Fourth do. .....+.+. tee eeceenee 7oe 39" 7 a — Pee Gorey Ss 
ONE GISi, Be BOTs Table sec ecacacccece rece 1,580 Whitewood, tos. less, Pi ne Satenerenvon ones pe 7: a 
99, 07, -_ 10% Liaw Eats, £25. O00. Jen's. 200 em Crown Deck deals, per Zine—English aa... pon - 2 - ~ z = 
i y ING HASEMORE. 40 It. ZUM cc ccccccccccccccccce o15 o rz 50 701 = agement 
Steep, Sussex.—Gunter’s Farm, 85 a. 2r. 2p.) f.. 1,800 WHMEM Se Tpcwsosvesaccutcreess - O12 0 Ioo Mu: naa ee a a ee ore ee 
West Conse, 7 * OT A Dike cease SE ae 200 | St. Lawrence Pine deals, &c., pe: Tr-Straits * Se ingen apna eriecte s = 2 6 "= - = 
By R. W. Futter, Moon, & Futter. P.S.H. :— Australi AIF ical ha ap aan we “hs 
pore. Surrey.—London-rd., Broad Green Place 1st, Bright and Dry, — sizes 19 © 0 2510 0 English Ingots Peacies cil ie - 4 : vr ° 7 
SN ESS EP. GW, lexcensccess secede sclanecws 30,500 ments.. 12 0 0 1815 0 SOF ee 
Lower Addiscombeird., The Black “Horse” | a om regular sizes 14 0 0 17 (|) ae - see 
.-h., t HOW, f. ... «cns;0s 000 ments .. Io 0 13 00 
ear ie y* gape Pk.-rd. , The Ferns, i 3rd . — sizes : 5 © 10 5 0 OILS 
f., To BOl. cece sees ecccce cece recccseecreccece 1,215 ” ments.. 7 0 0 810 o | Li ee t 
Ridalesdown Pkird., The Laurels £,1/ 452... “7s0] ath ps regular sizes 6 5 0 7 5 © ood Satahanaenanendis Se Se lle tea 
, c NS. ; A oddments.. 515 0 I5 0 . Ceylon .... ie 
snepherd’s Bush.—2t, 57, 59, and 89, Coningham- St. ‘Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. : Patng a feed can hk a a ‘ : . . 
rd., Ut. 73 Gog fs = ih :/ ee 1,020 =, HOGUISY GIZER 2.0. 5c ce cccecs 8 5 © 10 § © | Rapeseed, English, pale .......... a in one 
22 to 40, 70 to 86 (even), 92, 41 to 53 (odd), CCONd =— 4g se cece cece cece 7 S&S or & 6 OC bie Rreete ix cccecccescadecdces 2215 © 22 00 
Cathnor-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 1662. ros, (in Third 1) te ee ere eee eees FOO FAIS OC LEaeeAIE < occ cccccecceccvas 1650.17 © Oo 
Tote) 55.5: set evevccecccssrvesvevceccecscees 7,100 Fourth a secsaaddacedaas 515 0 615 0 © Ok na a ie RSM RR 1700 19 0 & 
rand 2, Melina-ter., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 62.......- 320 | Oddments and battens at 20s., 1os., Lubricating U.S. pes i a 6 
4to10, Goodwin-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., gr. 40d. (in 7s. 6d., and 5s. less respectively. a: a : oa Z © 
jit?) Cece ee Fee Pee Bact PCCP CCE DE es cccscees 1,575 | New Brunswick Spruce deals, &. 7 0 0 715 © | Tar—Stockholm............] barrel 166 coe 
; By R. M. Enctisu (at Pocklington). Oddments, battens, and fourths Sse 7386 WIS ctv ctaisenccnacans 100 c©o0e@ 
Bishop Wilton, Yorks.—Enclosures of land and a United States pitch pine planks and Turpentine I 10 © 
orton, ae 1 SORE nes ( ; “snes ees duws 970 p heouny shaeodenhrnets ses sens eae = 6 6. eee 3 @%-@ o 
y ESSRS. DALLS (at Clare). repare Oards per square 
wate, i a — farm, 5 a. or. 33 p. 118 14 by 64 and 7 in. st ie. oa ir 6 14 9 
_ By Jones, Son, AY (at Chingford). ” 9 «2n aeee 10 0 II 9 
oe | Eden Eo PSE] SCOR 
: Pe wage ° 9 
eye ne allotment of arable, 28 a. ” . end yellow .... : : 9 9 tare bon sesponelbility of signed articles, letters, and papers. 
er ce re Cope ee 700 2 white .... 7 . public meetings, rests, of course, wii e authors. 
Five allotments of meadow, 6a. 3r. 31 p.,f. .. 175 i by 64&7 in. rst & 2nd yellow 7 3 8 2 We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
June 27.—By H. N. ABRAHAMS. ” » ” white 6 9 7 6 Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which have 
Hampton Court, Middlesex.—Main-rd., freehold } by 6}and 7 in. 1st yellow and been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 
butcher’s shop and premises, with goodwill.. 3,100 white (grooved, tongued, and We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
Main-rd., freehold stabling premises, r. 52. .... 775 WOMMEUR oe cvugeceeancveuns 4a 6 3 8 o | addresses. 
y C. W. Davies & Sons. 3 by 6} and 7 in. 2nd yellow and Any commission to a contributor to write an article is given subject 
Clerkenwell.—3 and 8, Myddleton-sq., u.t. 13 yrs. white (ditto). « .....2.2s0+.0-- 5 3 7612 soenees of he Se. ean See, Se ee eee ee 
Hii 10k G8: Cig Ne BARS ook osc ncces peicwe 510 § by 6} and 7 in. rst yellow and pen en Soci ctulcoteinls wnadeu aah covnanlie tae its 
Stoke Newington.—-36, 38, 40, and 48, Gree WHO CUNO < << secewcececis 5 3 6 © | acceptance. 
Lanes, u.t. 61 yrs., 27. "232. 18., ¥ 1317, weneoes, -acaee § by 6} and 7 in. 2nd yellow and y- 2 ding literary and artistic matters shoukd 
18, 20, and 22, Aden Grove, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. white (ditto)...............- 49 5 6 | be addressed to THE EDITOR; those relating to advertisements, 
AGHIOS. Sto Bo BO vase cnc cng ac ns nese caus 1,325 | Narrower widths at 10 per cent. less. and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
; 2 Park-st., u.t. 694 Y¥S., GF. 5% 5S, €.F- 34h. .« 350 | 3rd ae at 15 per cent. less than FOREN, eae eer ag Soe 
slington.—24, 26, and 28, William-st., u.t. 46 yrs. 2nd. 
gr. a : i = Bebe cnn tances ike : 707 | Danzig and Memel Fir a ng 
y DesBENHAM, TEwson & Co. r load 
Saha = 126) Wardour-t.~ and 16 8; 16a, St. Best middling ........ ne Mecaee 210 0 3100 TENDERS. 
nne’s Court, u.t. 56% yrs., g.r. 80d. .....26. 2,380 Good middling and Second...... 200 = 5 6 Soaet _ : % 9 
— and 35, Broad-st., u.t. 39} yrs., ; a ew eucakeadence IIo 0 210 0 a stg rnin ~ The Eater,” aed Po Panne = 
Te ro! peceCe CE DRC ORC CE KBE CCE OE ELCE 1,800 WCNNEM oo ceonccicahsaswaace ZII0 0 115 © | god later than 10 a.m. on Thuveda N.B.—W 
; et g : i L Mm. ursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
gs Besmereg “ol = — | ai wae a — eee Balks.... t 5 © 115 © | publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect: 
By G. F. HARRINGTON. Danzig and Stettin—Large...... 310 0 400 e the builling-cwner ; S00. we Conngs pees sereeeee 
Cutoed.—21, Woolsone-rd., v.t. Oy yrs — Small ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
9 apa Veceveretsrsersssesse, 600 Quebec ‘Timber 77°77" pend “°° 5 © Gein memes S cee ae uae eee 
Weeley, E By pases 2 EpcE. , Yellow Pine........ anaduaes case | S08 @ (6 cae ee ly ane ie some exceptional mes 
y, Essex.—Hillside and 7 a. 3 r. 36 p., c. 2,000 6 6 ; rae 
; By Frank Jouty & Co. P+» 7 “ 6 4 pes 6 * Denotes accepted. +t Denotes Arovisionally accepted. 
Walthamstow.—35, Boundary-rd., f., e.r. 352. .... 465 es 6 4°26 
Southgate.—Chase Side-rd., two plots of building i Meecwee SIG G@ ‘S309 s1 9° 
" Nate) feces paosiacacscsanteranencacoen ts zoo | New Brunswick, &c., Birch ...... 250 300 BANSTEAD HEATH (Surrey).—For the rebuilding: 
ottenham.—sg, Vicarage-rd., f., r. 282. 12s. 320 | American Pitch Pine Timber....... 217 6 310 0 | Of the “ Bricklayers’ Arms, Banstead, for Messrs. Geo.. 
; y F. Warman. Wainscot, per log, 18 cubic ft.— Moore & Sons, Swan Brewery, Leatherhead. Mr. 
Highgate.—View-rd., Oakleigh, u.t. 96 yrs., g.r. Crown (Eng. & nites nominl{ 6 °° 715 0 — White, architect, Savoy House, London ; and 
Be ORR ee IER CORE ECON COC CUCC ORCI EOE 1,520 MNGGEE 6 céicvewsasnaces t ° 6 ° PsOm. -— 
Highbury.—3, Highbury New Pk., u.t. 30 yrs., ; Lathwood, per cubic fathom— ill 5 F. J. Shopland.. £2,223 o| W. A. Bennett .. £1,125 9 
B Mh 30g Be DOG Snoe ce da cote ciseixnantsers 800] Petersburg ........cceeeee veces 400 610 0 |J; Murray ...... 1,375 14 J.Cropley, Leather- 
arnsbury.—3, Huntingdon-st., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. Riga and Danzig ....... eeesed 410 0 510 o | Harris.......... 1,185 © ead* .+...+-- ale 
(1 ey AY 1-1 SAR AOS RE SR ee ear ia ene 525 aes Poles, per - o siacases oor oo 1 H. Skilton ...... 4,140 6 
By Roucn Parkuouse & Luck. jak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
Crouch End.—Crescent-rd., Rushestein, u.t. 69 Memel, Crown ....+.++++++0+0+ ae Salads > : Saas hurch 
igs A, ene gms 400] Dante TT lag 8 Og 8 | Chemele, Bedminster, "Mesen P. Munro & Sco, archi- 
Grays T inceagant hg elt as Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal).. 28 o o 30 0 o | tects, St. Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin-street, Bristol :— 
ys Thurrock, Essex.—High-st., f.g.r.’s 812. 8s : : = Saal i 
reversion in 8: = ee athe United States, Pipe ............ 35 0 © 4210 o | Cowlin&Son...... £2,070 | E. Walters, 3, Rich- 
London-rd. f.g ey 2. 108., reversions from 81 *,79°| Hogshead, extraheavyand double W. G. Bindon ...... 1,907} mond-road, Mont- 
"ren saaatla peer so | gag tetnsneneencvenssenssee 2. SISO mse G A. J. Beaven ...... 1,830 | _pelier, Bristol*.... £1,768 
Gateace tee cht seven Sehsthay fale che “rll aaa % ndian Teake ........+++. perload 11 5 o 16 ° 
ileidiecnt gh tate pict agucendie y. i sane 1,260 | British Guiana Greenheart ....... a ero:4 & : ° 
7 yrs. .... hie ate ie ccalbien 7 piper Mahogany, per foot superficial— BROADSTONES (Dorset).—For the erection of a 
High-st., f.g.r.’s 97., reversions i ‘co ns Yaa ’ Honduras, cargo average ..... - © © 4 © o 6 | villa residence on the Rt. Hon. Lord Wimborne’s estate, 
‘ —_— diairenee stains ii Ls ig GOe. cccecccccescecs - © © 4% 9 O a pl Mr. Walter Andrew, architect and surveyor, Alton 
fork-rd., fag.r. ; Ae ake ce RS ’ abasco, dO. .....seeeeeeeeeees oOo 4 © oOo ce, Parkstone, Dorset :— 
“ghiencted 374. ee eee 83 and Mexican, do. .......ceceeeeee ~ © © 3h 0 0 4 Burt & Vick, contractors, Poole” ...... .. £897 10 
Clarence-rd., &c., fig.r.'s 882. 125., reversions in | © Panama, do. ..+-+s0++ +004 oe See en 
78, 83, and 93 yrs ak wack aa ewe i epee Rona 2,270 African, do,......++- ~ ae ee sae 3 Soe se 
Bedford-rd., f.g.r.’s 922. 15s., reversion in 83 yrs. 2,330 SN BE csipcnis rheeosns chet ones © © 54 © © 74| BROUGHTON (nr. Chester).—For the erection of a 
rsett-rd., f.g.r. 8/., reversion in g2 yrs......... pre St. Domingo, do. ....--+.-+e0++ oo § © © 7 | board-room at workhouse, for the Hawarden Union 
London-rd., f.g.r.’s 312., reversion in 78 yrs is Do. Curls (good to prime) ..... © © 9 © 1 3 | Guardians. Messrs. Davies & Sons, architects, Chester. 
codniies es pthc ek appari 9°5 | Walnut, American (logs).......-. - © 2 3. © 4 6 | Quantities by architects :— 
groun joe used a Fal | ett, for freehold a on and —— sean, OF AS 1 O° FG . Challinor ....£524 1 9| P. Edwards .......... £455 
i > l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for talian, per foot superficial ...... oo 3 © © 7%] McLellan Bros. 2 A. Davies, Hawarden® 410 
proved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r, for rent ; Black Sea, PCF COM... cccccccecs 600 1200 a oe , ” 


or freehold ; c. for copyhold ; ; 
“ 3 pyhold ; 1. for leasehold; e.r. for 
‘stimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 


annum ; 


> yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 


H reds pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 


» tor yard, &c, 





* The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
landed in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 
be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 








HOOLE (Chester).—For alterations and additions, and 
new stabling to Oak Bank, Hoole, for Mr. Edward Powell. 
Messrs. Davies & Sons, architects, Chester :— 

Mo. ton Browne, Chester* .........+--+ « -- $1,503 





"See also next page. 
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LONDON.—For re-making internal roads, paths, &c., 
at the South-Western Hospital, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Mr. J. B. Norrington, Surveyor :— 

Road-making. Asphalting. 





Pee io 43,492 0 0 
R. Ballard, Ltd. . cee @990°°0 O°... £2,817 “oO © 
A SESS Pe iy a 2,750 0 O — 


Bentham & Co., Telford- 
eK Streatham Hill, 
* 


3,611 19 6 
Limner sphalt 


2,845 10 0 


ee ee ae 
Val de Travers Asphalt 
Paving Co., Ltd., Hamil- 


ton House Bishopsgate- 


street Without, E.C.* .. —_ 2,553 9 0 

The estimate of the surveyor was :— 
Road-making...........+.0. £2,620 
PEGE Sonesscevcbess oar 2,580 





LONDON.—For fitting up kitchen department at the 
North-Eastern Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects :— 


ag ESS AS LES AS Be £1,985 0 
Er, High PE rE Cn aetna ra 1,383 0 
Benham & Sons, Limited.............. 1,353 0 
Spee EME | 65 naieg noes ear asink eoaewes 1,250 0 
Moorwood, Sons, & Co., Limited...... I,17I 10 
Kite & Co., 132, Euston-road, N.W.*.. 1,050 0 


{Architects’ estimate, £1,000. ] 





LONDON.—For repairs and renovations to ‘‘ Point 
View,” Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, for Mr. .T. S. Westlake. 
Messrs. Chas. G. Searle & Son, architects :— 

Kevan 4260 | Bowyer, Norwood* .. £207 
Newton 219 


ee ee ee 





LONDON.—For the erection of artisans’ dwellings, St. 
George’s-road, Southwark, for the Trustees of Hayle’s 


Estate. Messrs. Waring & Nicholson, architects, 38, 

Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 

Higgs & Hill...... 412,989 | F. & H. F. Higgs.. £11,590 

Martin Wells & Co. 12,250] C. Ansell.......... 115234 

Holliday & Green- VEIL, POIER  o:0.0s's si 10,313 
WOON. s\stive Ss NG 11,747 





_LONDON.—For the erection .of stabling, Ship-lane, 
Kennington, for Mr. Wm. Gardner. Messrs. Waring & 
Nicholson, architects, 38, Parliament-street, Westminster, 


S.W 
Ws Weis 555sbn oon 4582 | Edwards & Medway.. £567 
'W. Wallis 567 





LONGFLEET (Poole, Dorset).—For the erection of a 
<lub at Longfleet, Poole, for the Rt. Hon. Lord Wim- 
borne. Mr, Walter Andrew, architect and surveyor, 
Alton Office, Parkstone, Dorset :— 

Rigler & Son, contractors, Poole* 2,050 





MANSFIELD.—For additions, &c., to co-operative 
stores, East Kirkby. Mr. Lawrence Bright, architect, 9, 
St. Peter’s Church-walk, Nottingham :— 


Dennett & Ingle ....£2,430| Bains .............. 42,184 
SO eee 2,412 | Wm. Rigley........ 2,169 
Heath & Son ...... 2,260] J. Oscroft, Notting- 

As Bee UREIOY. .0:05.00 2,206 MAIN” Sisenisss cet 2,100 








PARKSTONE (Dorset).—For the erection of a billiard. 
toom at the ‘‘Sea View Hotel,” Paikstone, for Mr. G. 
Pope. Mr. Walter Andrew, architect and surveyor, Alton 
Office, Parkstone :— 


W. J. Cross ....£263 0 o| E, F. Allen, Park- 
Burt & Vick.... 262 7 6 ME on chp ewae aunts 4220 
A. & F. Wilson 256 0 o 











C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK,\ VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos.'7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL 
HATTON GARDEN, and 29,,RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 
HE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele. Address ‘*SNEWIN : London.” 





PINXTON (Derby).—For the water supply works for 
the Blackwell Rural District Council. Mr. H. Walker, 
C.E., Newcastle Chambers, Nottingham :— 


Sands & Son ..42,217 o of Lane & Son .. £1,724 15 0 
F. Holmes..... 1,938 18 3] J. F. Price 1,706 16 o 
J. _H. Vickers, H. Gillet 1,684 1 6 
CS Ne 1,910 o o| W. Barnes.... 1,670 19 0 
Hibbert & Jep- Jenkins & Son 1,669 12 10 
BOO aamacs 1,825 o o| Cope& Raynor 1,589 11 0 
J. Tomlinson . 1,806 o of| H. Shardlow, 
Batchelor Radford-road, 
Snowden 1,751 13 o| Nottingham* 1,560 0 o 








REDHILL (Surrey).—For alterations and additions to 
house and stabling at ‘ Fairlawn,” Earlswood Common, 
Redhill, for Mr. S. Makovski. Mr. C. E. Salmon, archi- 
tect, Bell-street, Reigate :— 

W. Bagaley & Sons, Mead Vale* .. £1,850 9 10 


— 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts ot 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, = ee} 
&c., 26S. per annum. Remittances weyatie to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of ‘‘ THE 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. _ 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office; 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. od. to 5 gwd (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Buil er,” by Friday Morning’s Post. 








Che Survevors’ Districts Dap 
County of London 


(Supplement to the NEW YEAR’S NUMBER), can be 


MOUNTED ON CLOTH, 


If sent to the Publishing Office, at the following PREPAID 
rates, viz. :— 


ON STRAINER (Varnished) 5/- 
ON ROLLERS do. | me 36 
FOLDED, in Case (Unvarnished) 2/ 


N.B.—A remittance MUST accompany every Map sent in 
for mounting. 





The NEW YEAR'S NUMBER is OUT OF PRINT, but 
REPRINTS OF THE MAP ARE NOW READY, 


Price One Shilling, 
which purchasers can have mounted at above- 
mentioned prices. 


Office :—46, CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


{Co be executed by Contract in an: 
of ENGLAND. oa 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other description of Slates Ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 














Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


— 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltz, 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE, 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 

i ing The Ham HillS Co. and C.T 
(incorporating Fag ae = —< oy rask & Son, 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London Agent :—Mr, E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssei and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and _ milk-rooms, 
granaries; tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apv7, 

THE TEST OF TIME 
has proved that 


SZERELMEY STONE | LIQUID 


Absolutely waterproofs and preserves Bricks, 
Stone, Cement, Stucco, Plaster, &c. 


SZERELMEY & CO., 
ROTHERHITHE NEW-ROAD, S.E. 








SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, [Apvt, 





|QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. 
8, PRINCES STREBT, 
METCHIM & SON {orctorge st WESTMINSTER 
‘“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1899, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [ADV1. 








ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 





Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asnhalte Cu 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, & 





For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 





CANNON STREET, E.C. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 


Particulars on application. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SGUARE. 


GLASGOW : 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-RD- 





Ltd, 


ng, 
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